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OME of us were talking the other day to 
a big manufacturer who, at the close of 
the interview, remarked: “My afternoon with 
you has taught me a number of new things 
about my own business.” . . . Of course, 
this is not remarkable. The interesting thing 
is that this manufacturer was so close to his 
own business that he had been overlooking 
the consumer’s point of view. Yet every fact 
he advanced in behalf of his product was 
useful only as it would affect the consumer. 
om One thing we talked about, to speak 
“concretely, has long been regarded as impossi- 
ble in his business; yet this man says we are 
very near to a solution of this problem. We 
ought to be—we’ve been discussing it among 
_ ourselves, with consumers and with the trade 

for many years. 

Have you any unsolved piobinns? : 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, New York 
6§ Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. 
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Since Agriculture “Got a 


Hair 


What would you think of a 
man who ordered two dozen 
Chalmers Cars? 

We ask this just to get a 
basis of comparison. 

Concrete silos cost, rela- 
tively speaking, about the same 
price as a Chalmers car. 

John Rankin, a middle west- 
ern farmer, built 22 a short 
time back, and plans to buiid 
more. 

An exceptional case? Cer- 
tainly it is. The wonder of it 
is that it would exist even as 
the exception. 

Indeed, a few, a very few 
years ago there were no such 
exceptions. 

That they exist today shows 
how rapidly “the man with the 
hoe” has changed to the man 
with the traction plow. 

Agriculture has had a hair 
cut. It’s become a business and 
a profitable one. 

Just one thing more. Which 
spends most freely? The man 
who is making money, who is 
increasing his income year by 
year, or the man with the fixed 
income and habits? 


* ok x 
You can not serve the modern 
farmer “pap” and get away 


with it. 


Cut” 


He reads the paper that 
deals with his own particular 
problems closely and 
gently. 

Just remember that there’s a 
Standard Farm Paper for every 
class or section. They are in- 
tensive mediums. 

Yet they are interlocking. 
Used as a whole they form a 
national farm paper with 11 
publishers. The old Ridgeway 
idea made practical by building 
up to special conditions instead 
of down. 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas — * : 
Wisconsin Agriculturis 
Farm Indiana —, p , 
California Country Journal, 
Papers San Francisco, Cal. 
of The Farmer, St, Paul 
ag em Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
Known The Michigan Farmer 
Value ‘The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


are 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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Reasons Back of Armour’s Selling 
Policies 




















solving’ it. 


tates their distribution. 


By E. B. Merritt, 
Advertising Manager of Armour & Co., 
Chicago. 

The central problem of the 
whole Armour industry is the 
economizing of sales. We have 
so much invested in commodities, 
and so much in selling-power. 
Commodities are static, sales- 
power is dynamic: commodities 
are stable, sales-power is varia- 
ble. 

We consider each salesman as 
furnishing so much possible 
time, the field as furnishing so 
much space, and the goods so 
much subject for talk. The prob- 
lem is to find the most economi- 
cal relation between these three 
factors. If we add more lines 
we diminish the opportunities for 
solicitation on each—and on the 
lines already carried. And if we 
add prospects to a salesman’s list 
we diminish the opportunities for 
solicitation in each. 

When we added grape-juice to 
our lines, with all the countless 
drag stores and dispensaries added 
a consequent prospects, it was 
obvious that less attention could 
be paid to butchers. According to 
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In the issue of Printers’ Ink for January 23, Mr. Merritt 
outlined the selling problem of Armour & Co., and described 
the part that is being played by institutional advertising in 
He told how one Armour iabel binds together a 
large number of products and is gradually being extended until 
it benefits the entire-line of 3,500 or 4,000 products and facili- 


In the following article he discusses how advertising is em- 
ployed to reduce selling-cost. It shows Armour & Co. in evolu- 
tion, a suggestive and profitable study. 


old theories the only solution of 
the difficulty was to add salesmen 
as we added lines. This was done 
in some instances, and the prac- 
tice still holds in some depart- 
ments, the soap branch, for ex- 
ample, having its own force of 
salesmen. But to do it through- 
out meant an enormous—and be- 
cause of the low margin of profit 
—prohibitive expense. The prob- 
lem bore a close analogy to rais- 
ing the speed of a railway train. 
™t costs more to increase speed 
from sixty to seventy miles an 
hour, than it does to raise it from 
twenty to thirty. In the same 
way it costs vastly more to in- 
crease grape juice sales from 
800,000 gallons to 900,000, than 
it does to increase them from 400,- 
000 to 600,000. As we build up 
the sales on specialties of this 
sort we approach what the eco:- 
omists call “the point of dimin- 
ishing returns,” that is, the more 
a salesman increases his attention 
to drug stores, the less he can pay 
to butchers—and after all, meat 
is still the backbone of the Ar- 
mour industry. 

Plainly, if we are to have «4 
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constant sales-force—and there 
are still a few who consider it 
a mistake—we must find a way 
for it to inzrease its efforts on 
new things without jeopardizing 
the old. If the man who sells 
beef is to sell grape-juice, he must 
not sell Jess beef but sell it more 
efficiently, in order that he may 
have energy to-devote to grape- 
juice. Just as one farmer may 
have to add acreage to increase 
his crop, and another may by 


more skillful tillage get the in- 
creased crop out of the land he 
already holds, so Armour pro- 
poses to get its increased business 
by intensive development of its 
present sales-force, instead of in- 
creasing it. 


WHAT THE PROBLEM IS 


Our problem is to make it pos- 
sible for the salesman to call, 
find out the dealer’s needs and 
book his order in the shortest 
possible time. We have to find 
the “irreducible minimum” of in- 
troduction and argument. 

To secure it, it is necessary for 
the salesman and the house to 
have the confidence of the dealer. 
Confidence will enable us to dis- 
pense with a great deal of ex- 
planation. Confidence lowers 
sales-cost. And the cheapest and 
the best means of securing con- 
fidence is through advertising. 

Salesmen who have been pre- 
ceded by the proper kind of ad- 
vertising can devote all their en- 
ergies to the listing of the deal- 
er’s order, and can then move on 
to the next prospect without loss 
of momentum. 

In other words, the unessential 
and stock part of the solicitation 
has been taken out of the mouth 
of the salesman and put on paper. 
The way has been prepared for 
him. He is expected, and the 
order he is after can be secured 
in a fraction of the time it would 
take under other circumstances. 
The salesman is not a whit less 
necessary than he was _ before. 
He has simply become more effi- 
cient. 

In my first article, I explained 
how “institutional advertising’— 
the pushing of a name rather than 
a brand—made for cumulative 


INK 


strength. Our creed, in this re- 
spect, is precisely analogous to 
the development of individuals 
into clans and then into nations, 
A number of Romans, each wag- 
ing war in his own particular fa- 
shion, would never have carried 
the eagles very far. In the days 
of Rome’s glory, the most pow- 
erful passport a man could carry 
throughout the world, was_ the 
simple declaration, “Romanus 
sum.” The homage that was uni- 
versally accorded to this phrase 
was not homage to the man that 
bore it; it was homage to the 
mighty empire which he repre- 
sented. 


THE SALESMAN’S PASSPORT 


Just so we aim to make the 
single word “Armour” our pass: 
port, so that the potential con- 
sumer will not stop to analyze 
the individual product but will be 
content that it is a member of an 
imperial family in which he has 
confidence. 

I showed, also, how a uniform 
label was the greatest single agen- 
cy we had in building up this 
empire of products. The label 
brought the institution into one. 
It effected tremendous economies. 
But there was still more to be 
demanded of advertising. 

To understand the problems we 
face it is necessary to clearly un- 
derstand the Armour policy. It 
is different from that of most 
other businesses. Most manufac- 
turers start with one product and 
then in time, if the demand and 
their facilities permit, they will 
add others in the same line. Very 
rarely do manufacturers go out- 
side of their own line. Their 
salesmen are supposed to know 
one line and no other. 

Our conception of business is 
different. We feel that the nor- 
mal line of development is not 
necessarily along the one indus- 
try with which we began, but 
along the line of employing the 
selling force that has been built 
up. In the end, the real thing 
is the profit, not the industry. 

Radical changes are coming 
over the face of modern business. 
Conditions are not as rock-boun 
as they used to be. They are be 
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contains a four-page list of the prize win- 
ners in the recent 


$11,540 
“Jennie Brice” Mock Trial Contest 


This convincing evidence of the kind of 
peaple (readers of Everybody’s) who were 
interested in this contest is a most significant 
document to every advertiser and agent. 


Judges, lawyers, clergymen, clubmen and 
clubwomen, social workers, and others 
prominent in every walk of life all over 
the country took part in this Contest. It 
provides an astounding proof that if you 
tell your sales-story in Everybody’s you 
reach the most responsive, responsible 
homes in America. April forms close 


March Sth. 
; 
k 


W. R. Emery, Advertising Manager 
Western Mgr., 


New York. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


P. S. To those interested we will send an illustrated booklet giving detailed 
information about the ‘Jennie Brice’ Mock Trial Contest. 


(Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation 600,000) 
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coming every day more free, and 
the great corporations, instead of 
remainuig hxed and bound by 
precedent, and by the nature of 
their compos:tion, as has been ex- 
pected’ of them and declared of 
them are really becoming the 
leaders and the pioneers in this 
sort of thing. Instead of being 
impervious to ideas, they are ac- 
tually far more receptive to prog- 
ress than the small business man. 
CORPORATIONS AS SALES PIONEERS 

The reasoa is plain. The large 
corporations have attracted to 
themselves some of the greatest 
business intellects of the country. 
These men are naturally radical. 
Then again, advanced methods of 
accounting and — systematizing 
have been applied to every branch 
of their operations. All phases 
of selling and manufacture have 
been studied with an eye to cut- 
t.ng out every form of preventa- 
ble waste. 

The elimination of waste that 
appeals most to popular imagina- 
tion lies in the utilization of by- 
products. But, as a matter of 
fact, the really greatest economy 
that we have effected lies in the 
utilisation of the by-products of 
the salesmen’s time. 

The Armour selling machine is, 
| believe, the most wonderful 
merchandising machine in_ the 
world. I am sure it has no super- 
ior. But the use of that machine 
presents peculiar difficulties. 

Suppose we wish to increase the 
sale of a _ given’ product—say 
grape-juice. Do we wish actually 
to sell that increase—that is, sell 
it by the personal work of our 
salesmen? 

Two great factors must be kept 
in mind in the solution of the 
difficulty. First, the sales-organi- 
zation has a fixed potentiality in 
the way of time; and second, the 
amount of attention that can be 
secured from dealers—personal 
attention, that is—is also limited. 

These two factors constitute a 
fund, from which profit may be 
drawn. The fund cannot be over- 
diawn without undesirable conse- 
quences. 

THE “FUND” AT ARMOUR’S DISPOSAL 


This strictly limited fund is all 
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that Armour & Company has at 
its disposal to do business with, 
It may be entirely used up by 
one department; it may be used 
by all departments equally; or it 
may be used by some, while the 
others go hungry. 

This fund, as I call it, 
worth particularizing about. A 
salesman can exert his_ selling 
effort just so many hours a day 
and so many hours a week. He 


















might perhaps screw up his en- 





thusiasm a notch or two on some 
particular occasion, or work more 
hours one week than another, but 
in the end there is a dead level 
of selling effort that this human 
being can exert, and it is simply 
impossible to get him to go be 
yond it. 

When a department—lard, for 
example—calls for extra effort, 
there is just so much effort left 
for all the other departments, 




































On the buying hand, the same : 
thing is true. lake any dealer, ‘ 
as an illustration. He will give 
our selling talk just so much at- I 
tention. If we use up an hour : 
of his time this morning, we cat- a 
not go back in the afternoon and ¢ 
use another hour. The chances fi 
are that we cannot go back the ® 
next day—or the next. We can- 
not risk overworking the dealer’ 
attention. mn 

The dealer has to see a great 
many people; he has to run his ot 
business; he has to sell goods en 
on the floor; he has to listen to wi 
kicks over the telephone; he has 
to eat his meals; he has to watch ) 
his books. In short, he will stand th 
just so much selling pressure. Ii ony 
we go beyond that we cripple our - 
selves with him. Every time owt : 
representative makes a_ sale he 
draws on his fund of attention 
with that dealer. Multiply that 
sale by the efforts of all our men 
and the attention fund is depleted 
proportionately. is 

We could sell great quantities 
of any product—grape-Juice, 
keep to the illustration—withou 
an inch of advertising. But 1 West 
do it we would be obliged to Mi Geor, 
glect something else. And - 600 F 
are many of our products thi] Chica 
cannot be advertised—such ] 
beef. — 
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More Real Buyers Per 
Thousand Circulation Than 
Any Other Magazine 


The most important thing for an advertiser to consider 
in selecting publications is, “What percentage of the peo- 
ple who read this publication can buy my goods?” 


People who live in hotels or boarding houses or people 
who live in rented homes are the least desirable customers. 
The largest consumers of merchandise are home owners. 


The magazine that is read on the street car, on the 
railway train, in the hotel lobby, or in the dentist's wait- 
ing room, is not the magazine that produces the largest 
volume of actual sales. 

THE FARMER'S WIFE is read by farm women who 
live in homes of their own. These homes are prosperous 
and each reader of THE FARMER’S WIFE is the mer- 
chandise buyer for her home. She buys the clothes, the 
food, household furniture, books, musical instruments 
and everything else consumed in the home. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE, published for farm women 
and giving them service of the sort that is given by no 
other publication, is the most powerful factor in influ- 


encing the buying that is done in the 625,000 farm homes 
which it reaches, 


If you manufacture or sell any form of merchandise 
that is useful in a prosperous home, we would like an 
opportunity to tell you more about the volume of mer- 
chandise that is consumed in American farm homes. 


FARMERS WIFE 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


td 
oe ne Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
ed to George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
ind ther 600 First Natl. Bank Bldg., 41 Park Row, 
ucts. tha Chicago, Ill. New York City, 
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There is the nub of our prob- 
lem. 

We demand of advertising not 
that it increase business, so much 
as that it will decrease the cost 
of selling on products advertised, 
and consequently lower selling 
cost on the entire list of Armour 
products—advertised or not. 

Advertising as a developer of 
business is too well known for 
comment. But advertising as an 
agent of economy in sales is 
something new. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE ADVERTISING 

We can advertise grape-juice so 
that the selling of grape-juice to 
the dealer is simplified and cheap- 
ened. Developing a consumer de- 
mand means that instead of the 
ordinary process of lengthy per- 
suasion, the dealer telephones his 
order to the branch house, or 
writes them in voluntarily, or has 
it ready for the salesman when 
he calls. No solicitation is nec- 
essary. 

And when the salesman does 
not have to solicit the order, but 
it is solicited by the consumer 
demand, he acquires a_ better 
standing with the dealer. The 
product does not use up the at- 
tention fund. It rather increases 
it. Jt enables the salesman to use 
his welcome selling something 
that cannot be profitably adver- 
tised and which has to be sold by 
personal effort on the part of the 
salesman, 

This is our real purpose in de- 
veloping consumer demand. 

We look upon our selling power 
and dealer attention as a fund al- 
together too valuable to be put 
on a “help yourself” basis with 
regard to the department man- 
agers. We try to manage it so 
as to yield the maximum feturn 
for the entire institution, not for 
individual members of that insti- 
tution. 

Instead of employing it to mar- 
ket products by sheer power of 
salesmanship. when we can mar- 
ket them by the printed word, 
creating consumer demand, we 
prefer to conserve it and put it 
to work on problems that have 
no other solution. We seek to 
hold the Armour sales organiza- 
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tion in reserve for commodities 
that cannot be marketed except 
through that organization. We i 
are unwilling to waste a truly 
marvelous potential, when we 
can substitute the equally power- 
ful force of consumer demand. 


There are tremendous possibil- | *© 
ities in this principle of advertis- | 4% 
ing as yet untouched. But that CI 
the principle itself is sound there i 
can be no reason to doubt. he 

a | bu 
PRICE-MAINTENANCE GETS | TE 
A SET-BACK | UD 

—--— } mil 


The case of the Waltham Watch | , 
Company against Chas. A. Keene, feed 
a retail jeweler at 180 Broadway, | pati 
New York, brought for the pur- | con 
pose of restraining Keene from | go! 
cutting prices on watch move-|. 1 
ments, was decided by the United | it? 
States District Court at New| H 
York, February 17, in favor of | mak 
the defendant. The Court refused | proc 
the complainant an injunction | slun 
upon the ground that agreements} TI 
to fix prices were contrary to pub-| hous 
lic policy, being combinations in| Mo 
restraint of trade. Judge Ray said] the 1 
that “a statute should never be}?Uy! 
construed to violate the law of na-|!YINs 
tions.” sible 

The Court denied that this case} SP 
was parallel to the Dick-Henry | break 
decision, since in the latter case sider 
it was shown that a part of the) ye 
manufacturer’s royalty came from| pyr 
the use of the machine. No such! or 
conditions existed with respect to} ang: 
Waltham watches. The decision} told 
as a whole seems to be based ia 
upon the Dr. Miles medical case| 
and the Bobbs-Merrill case. Te 
Waltham Company will appeal. beat 

—— Unite 
CLEVELAND CO-OPERATIVE COM adver 
PANY BANKRUP1 ing 1 

The Consumers’ Co-operative Com} Of a 
pany, with two stores in Cleveland, i§ Sour 
in bankruptcy. According to the at 5 hav. 
torney for the company, members wht their 
paid $10 a share for the stock a 
to patronize the stores. 

———-_—<4-9->- 


NEW SEATTLE AGENCY 










George F. Vradenburg is a new hg 
ure in the agency business on th 
Pacific Coast. He recently resigned ay 
advertising manager of the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer to enter: bus ss for hin 
self. 
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land. | servative to estimate that the 
ossibil- average household in which THE 
verti | CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 
ut that is read spends $200 a year—only 
d there $16.66 a month—for food. 


bt. | Based upon this absurdly small 
| pudget the families who read 

GETS | THE CHICAGO DAILY TRIB- 
|UNE spend $50,000,000 (fifty 

| million dollars) a year for food! 

1 Wateh | You who make foods under 
Keene, | ena brands, and who seek the 
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consider this huge business worth 
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Here are some facts that should 
make the manufacturers of food 
products wonder why they have 
\slumbered so long. 

They should also make Chicago 
housewives wonder if, from 
among all the different brands of 
Ray said|the many kinds of food, they are 
sever be} buying the most delicious, satis- 
w of na-| {ying and pure at the lowest pos- 
| sible prices. 
this case}, Space permits an analysis of 
‘k-Henry|reakfast only. You can con- 
tter case|Sider the other meals of the day 
-t of the) your own way. 
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No such) Of all the delicious fruits, both fresh 


-espect 0) and canned. not a single manufacturer 


decision| told TRIBUNE readers during the 
ne based| Year 1912 why they should buy his 
hic: 1 cae particular kind. 

ical case} 


The CEREALS 


There are over 100 different kinds of 
breakfast foods manufactured in the 
United States. Only 4 of these were 
IVE eS in THE TRIBUNE dur- 


ase. 
appeal. 
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For Thought 


BACON, HAM AND SAUSAGE 


Out of at least 25 different wee, 
only 2 have advertised in HE 
TRIBUNE during 1912. 

FISH (Both Fresh and Salt) 
There are hundreds of different 
brands of boxed and tinned fish, de- 
licious for a regular breakfast dish, 
or as a change from eggs. Of these 
only two told TRIBUNE readers 
about the nature and usefulness of 
their products during 1912. 

COFFEE 
Think of all the brands of coffee of 
which their respective wholesalers ex- 
pect great things. Yet with all their 
pride of ownership, their care in 
preparation and their willingness (at 
least) to sell, how many of them told 
TRIBUNE readers about their merits 
during 1912? Just one! 

SUGAR, SALT, PEPPER, 

SPICES, ETC. 
How many Chicago housewives know 
whose sugar, whose salt, whose pep: 
per, whose spices they are buying? 
How many are sure that, of all the 
brands of these necessities, they have 
selected the best, both in quality and 
price? It is not surprising if they do 
not know, because not a single one of 
these products has been advertised in 
THE TRIBUNE during 1912. 


This astonishing situation does 
not mean that THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE'S advertising pairo:- 
age is less than that of other pa- 
pers. Far from it, for THE 
TRIBUNE prints far more ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago 
paper, and, for the past four 
months printed even more than 
the first paper in New York City. 
It means simply that the manu- 
facturers of Food Products have 
overlooked a gold mine—a fifty 
m'‘llion dollar gold mine. 

The first makers of Food Prod- 
ucts who go after THE CHI- 
CAGO TRIBUNE'S $50,000,000 
market are going to reap a great, 
big harvest. 

Who will they be? 





The Tribune Prints Far More Advertising Than Any Other Chicago Paper 


Che Chicugs Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
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FRAUDULENT ADVERTIS- 
ING BILLS NOW IN 
ELEVEN ST ATES 
WHAT SORT OF OPPOSITION IS MET 
BY THOSE WHO ARE TRYING TO 
FIX A LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 

LYING IN PRINT 


The advertising agent who 
wants to handle fake medical 
and get-rich-quick copy — will 
shortly be obliged to maintain a 
legal departmenc, for something 
is golig to happen to the adver- 
tising laws in a number of states 
before very long. Statements 
based solely upon the copywrit- 
er’s imagination or the advertis- 
er’s cupidity will no longer pass 
current nationally, for the states 
ot California, Connecticut, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Washington are either considering 
new laws against fraudulent ad- 
vertising or amending the present 
law, and Congress has before it 
a fraudulent advertising statute 
for the District of Columbia. 
Some of these laws are going to 
pass. 

Most of this activity is direct- 
ly traceable to the local ad clubs, 
which, following the suggestion 
made by Printers’ INk fifteen 
months ago, have organized Vig- 
ilance Committees and are work- 
ing for an adequate protection 
for the honest advertiser in their 
respective states. The growth 
of the Vigilance Committee 
movement has been as rapid as 
that of the interest in advertis- 
ing legislation, and the promot- 
ers of fraudulent schemes can 
take notice right here and .now 
that there will be an_ efficient 
“police force” on the job to see 
that the new laws are respected. 

The states mentioned above 
are those in which fraudulent 
advertising bills have actually 
been introduced into the Legis- 
latures and are actually pending, 
but they do not by any means 
include all the states in which 
interest in the subject is crystal- 
lizing in action. For example, 
the ad clubs of Virginia are 


carrying on a campaign for the 
iitroduction of the Printers’ 
INK statute at the next meeting 
of the Legislature in 1914, and 
similar action is being urged 

lowa. Some of the bills inen- 
tioned above have already passed 
one house of the Legislature, and 
one of them has passed both 
House and Senate, and _ needs 
only the confirmation § of the 
House in an amendment made 
by the Senate to be ready for the 
Governor’s signature. The bill 
in. New York is an amendment 
of the present New York law 
so as to include false statements 
made on billboards in show 
windows, ete. The bill in Pezn- 
sylvania has already been com- 
mented upon editorially in Prinr- 
ERS’ INK. While far from ideal 
it is better than no law at all, 


NEWSPAPER OPPOSITION IN MIS 
SOURL 


In some of the states named 
conditions are such that  public- 
ity for the bills is not courted at 
this time. In others, however, 
it is extremely advisable. In 
Missouri, for example, the Prrnt- 
ERS’ INK statute was introduced 
at the instigation of J. R. Moore- 
head, Secretary of the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants. 
[he following statement _ has 
been received from J. B. Powell, 
Instructor in Advertising at the 
University of Missouri: 

As soon as the bill was introduced, 
Dean Walter Williams, of the School 
of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri, lent his indorsement to tt. 

Immediately two metropolitan news 
papers in Missouri began fighting the 
bill. Before discussing the arguments 
used by these two newspapers against 
the bill, the advertising department of 
the School of Journalism carefully went 


over the advertising columns of thes? 
two newspapers. In the Sunday edition 
of one of the newspapers, there ap- 


peared three-fourths of a_ page 0 
clairvoyant advertising, and six separate 
advertisements of doctors commonly 
known as “quacks.” In the Saturday 
afternoon edition of the other news 
paper that is opposing the bill wa 
found three columns of clairvoyant 
advertising and five separate advert st 
ments of doctors appealing to “weas 
men,” and similar lines 


Mr. Powell presents the argu 
ments of the newspapers in the 
following terms: 
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NEWSPAPER NO. 1 SAYS the North Dakota bill w 

“The use of the word ‘imisleading’ fire A od i - | ee Was 
will produce nothing but confusion and irst reported in a bulletin is- 
trouble for newspapers with consequent sued by E. F. Ladd, Food Com- 
loss of revenue. Such litigation is sure missioner, which contained only 
to follow the passing of this bill. Section 1 of the bill ae 

“There is enough confusion in the ection 0 _t e bill. Upon ex- 
newspaper business these days and we amination of the complete text 


are sure that if the bill presented by 
Mr. Houx becomes a law it will do 
nothing but feed the lawyers and serve 
as an excuse for competitive merchants 


to stir up opposition. 
“For instance, we have been us:ng a 
lamp as a premium. Some of the per 


sons who got this article conc:uded for 


one reason or another that they d.dn't 
want it. They wrote their comp aints 
and _ spec:fied their reasons. In almost 
every instance where we _ investigated 
we found that their reason was not 
founded on facts.” 
NEWSPAPER NO. 2 ARGUES 
“While the purpose of the bill is 


good, the general nature of the law as 
proposed is such that an infinite amount 
of harm would be done and the cririnal 
courts would be overloaded with need- 
less litigation. There is no conceivable 
way by which a merchant could tell in 
advance whether or not a particular 
statement in an advertisement is ‘untrue, 
deceptive or misleading.’ 

“More important than 
mind, is the fact that no one 
ever know, until litigation is carried 
through to a dec‘sion in the Supreme 
Court, whether this law proposed by 
Bill No. 65 would apply to publishers 
of newspapers, as well as to the adver- 
tisers from whom they accept adver- 
tising announcements. I fancy it wasn’t 
meant to hold the publisher respon- 
sible, but how can you tel! that the 
court will so construe the act? 

“We believe the proposed law is so 
broad it would work great hardship 
and result in grave inquiry to mer- 
chants engaged in legitimate business.” 


this, to my 
would 


Some further light is shed 
upon the reasons for this news- 
paper opposition by J. C. Wood- 
ley, advertising manager of the 
General Roofing Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill, who is also a 
member of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee of the A. A. C. 
of A., and chairman of the Vigi- 
lance Committee of the St. Louis 
(Mo.), Ad Club. In the course 
of a letter regarding Vigilance 
Committee work, Mr. Woodley 
writes : 

The loca! situation in St. Louis rela 
tive to exaggerated, misleading and pos 
sibly fraudulent advertising, is in seri- 
ous shape. In fact, a strictly honest, 
conservative advertisement in many _ pa- 
pers would be so seriously shadowed by 
the other kind of advertisements as to 
greatly reduce the possibility of returns. 
We are p'ann'ng a vigorous educational 
campaign in which we hope to secure 
the hearty co-operat’on, not on'y of the 
local newspaper publishers. but of the 
prominent advertisers as we 


of the bill, however, it is dis- 
covered that Section 3, which 
provides the penalties for viola- 


tions, reads: “Any person, firm, 
corporation or association vio- 
lating the provisions of this 
statute, or who aids another to 
wlolate the same, shall be guilty 

” The italicized clause 


should be stricken out before the 
bill is passed, because its reten- 
tion would place an unreasona- 
ble burden upon all advertising 
agents, might easily be _ inter- 
preted to apply to publishers, and 
might even be extended to the 
employees in the advertising de- 
partment of a guilty corporation. 
As Printers’ INK has from the 
start contended, the man legally 
responsible for fraudulent adver- 
tising is the man in whose inter- 
est the advertising is issued, and 
none other. That publishers and 
agents have a moral responsibil- 
ity cannot be denied, but it 1s 
manifestly unfair to impose upon 
them the burden of analysis of 
every statement made to them 
by principals. If the advertisers 
themselves can be squarely con- 
fronted with a penalty for lying 
there’ will be mighty little temp- 
tation for anybody to “aid them 
in violation.” clause like that 
in the North Dakota bill simply 
makes a law harder to pass and 


does not add a particle to its 
effectiveness. 
MR. NIMS’ OPINION 

Harry D. Nims, who made 
the original draft of the model 
statute, has written the follow- 
ing letter to the Editor ot 
PrinTERS’ INK, setting forth the 


purpose of the various phrases 
in the measure. It covers very 
fully the different objections 
which have been raised to ~ 
statute, and should be useful 1 

any state where oppostiidh 
arises on the grounds that the 


law will penalize the newspapers, 
or that it will prevent legitimate 
“puffing” of goods: 
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Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

I have read with interest copies of 
House Bill No. 104 as modified and 
passed by the House Committee and 
reported by the Senate Committee in 


hio 

You will recall that in formulating 
this proposed statute one of the prin- 
cipal th.ngs which you and I had in 
mind was to so frame it as to put the 
blame for misleading advertising where 
it belonged, name‘y on the shou'ders of 
the man who formulated the adver- 
tisement; on the man whose goods the 
advertisement was intended to sell; on 
the man who would be benefited by 
whatever deception of the public re- 
sulted through the advertisement. 


To this end the Printers’ Ink 
statute, in skeleton, provides: 

“Any person who . with 
intent to sell anything offered by 
such person ... . for sale... pub- 
lishes . . . or causes to be -” 
lished . . . ax advertisement 
which contains any asser- 


tion of fact which is untrue, de- 
ceptive or misleading, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” : 

When the statute is reduced to this 
form, you will note (1) The man of 
whom the statute is aimed is the man 
who offers to the public goods which 
he himself has for sale. This is clear 
from a careful reading of the first three 
lines of the statute. On reflection. it 
would seem clear that no newspaper is 
offering for sale the goods advertised 
in its columns. What it is offering 
for sale is its circulation and its space; 
and I believe that every earnest ad- 
vertising man is in favor of penaliz ng 
any publisher who misstates facts re- 
garding his circulation, and in exempt- 
ing him from legal responsibility as to 
misstatements made by others through 
his columns as to what they have for 
sale. 
(2) The phrase “makes, publishes, 
disseminates, circulates or places before 
the public’ refers back to the person 
who is advertising something he him 
self has for sale. Can a newspaper or 
periodical be said to be offering to sell 
all the articles advertised in its col 
umns? 

To eliminate these 
statute, so far as I 
gives an opportunity for a quibble to 
be made as to whether or not making 
a statement is different from causing 
a statement to be made. In the first 
case brought under the New York 
advertising statute with which I had 
anything to do, we have run afoul of 
this very quibble. If it becomes neces- 
sary to limit the application of the 
Statute in some way so as to make it 
more evident that newspapers do not 
come within its provisions, would it not 
be better to be more specific in the 
definition of the person to whom the 
act applies, rather than to limit the 


words from the 
can see, merely 


verbs in the statute which define the 
offense? 
(3) As to the words “of fact’ in the 


fourteenth line of House Bill No. 104, 
this phrase was inserted for the pur- 
pose of making it certain that the statute 
was not intended to penalize advertise 
ments which were statements, not of 
fact, but of opinion. 


(4) As to the word “misleading,” my 
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experience with offenses against New 
York statute has been to make me pro- 
foundly thankful that our statute here 
contains the word “misleading.” For 
every pernicious advertisement which 
is literally false, I venture to say there 
are a score which might be shown to 
be partially truthful in some sense and 
yet are absolutely m‘sleading and inten 
tional'y so, and just as harmful in their 
effects as the absolute falsehoods. 

(5) As to “puffing,” if my, memory 
of the older cases relating to ‘‘puffing 
by merchants serves me, in most in- 
stances they related to statements such 


as this: “My (goods are the best on the 
market’’; or, “My, machine is the most 
accurate known, etc. These are 


statements of opinion, and not of fact, 
and as to this, | again beg to refer you 
to what is stated above as to the de- 
sirability of leavi ‘ing in the statute the 
phrase “of fact,’’ which ought to make 
it perfectly clear, it seems to me, to any 
judge construing the act that, there is 


nothing in the act penalizing “puffing. 
H. D. Nims. 
+e, 
COURT CRITICISES CIGARETTE 
“INSERTS” 
Justice Deuel, of the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions, sharply denounced yes- 


terday the practice of the American To- 
bacco Company in advertising a brand 
of cigarettes by placing coupons in 
each package which can be used for 
admission to moving picture theatres. 
‘he case before the court was that 
of Joseph -Rosse and Michael Tocio, 
employed in a theatre at 76 Catherine 
street. They were arrested on February 
9, when agents of the Children’s So- 
ciety found between fifteen and twenty 
children in the theatre unaccompanied 
by their parents or guardians. Several 
of the children had gained admission 
by presenting the cigarette coupons. 
Tocio, who has been in the Tombs 
since his arrest, was released on sus 
pended sentence. Rosse was fined $50. 
Acting Superintendent Moore, of the 
Children’s Society, showed the court a 
bunch of the coupons, each represent 
ing the value of one-half cent and 
bearing the statement printed in red 
ink, ‘“‘worth one-half cent in admission 
to the moving pictures.’ 
Justice Deuel said that the effect of 
this policy was to encourage children to 


smoke and proprietors of the moving 
pictures to violate the law. He ad 
vised Mr. Moore to make a_ thorough 


could be 
Feb. 19 


and see if it 

York Times, 

- +0, oe 

SOMERVILLE LEAVES MOTOR 
DEVICES COMPANY 


investigation 
stopped.— Nex 


W. A. Somerville has resigned as as- 
sales and advertising manager 
of the Stromberg Motor Devices Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was formerly con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, and at one time was advertising 
manager of the Rapid Motor Vehicle 
Company, Pontiac, Mich. Mr. Somer- 
ville has not announced a future con- 
nection. 
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“It takes nerve to become a good 
advertiser,” it has been said. It 
does—nerve and common sense 
of the same variety that made 
most good advertisers, good mer- 
chandisers, before they became 
good advertisers. 


Good advertisers have long since deter- 
mined that publicity is used to increase 
profits—not to please vanity. To create 
desire—not to kill it. 





Common sense and a knowledge of one’s 
business, coupled with a fair understanding 
of human nature will tell an advertiser that 
three thousand people living in one place 
offer greater trading prospects than three. 


hundred. 


Common sense will tell an advertiser that 
a magazine which is placed in the hands 
of more readers than any other magazine, 
on a day when they have the leisure, and at 
a time when they have the inclination to 
read, is prospectively a good buy. 


Common sense will tell an advertiser that 
when in answer to an expressed desire of 
their readers, the publishers of several 
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newspapers are spending approximately 
more than four million dollars annually in 
the production and distribution of. four 
Sunday Magazines, that these magazines 
do reach the homes—more than six million 
of them—have attention value and are good 
advertising media. 


Common sense will tell the advertiser 
that when these Sunday Magazines, repre- 
senting readers in more than 6,000,000 
families, ask for consideration and analysis, 
that it is good judgment to study them, and 
good business to buy space in them. 


Of the four Sunday Magazines, the American 
Sunday Magazine has the largest circulation—the 
product speaks for itself. A great many general 
advertisers have used it profitably—a great many 
more can do so. We present common-sense reasons 
why you should be with us. We don’t draw upon 
our own imagination or yours. 


Last forms for April close Saturday, March first, 
with the largest volume of advertising in the eight- 
een months of its existence. It represents an invest- 
ment of more than $45,000, by national advertisers, 
eighty per cent of whom are permanent advertisers 
with us. 


Circulation for March 2,080,000 


American Sunday Monthly Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 
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Good Housekeeping..................... 3085 
TS Re EC: ea 2826 
Lames’ Home. fournal..... . 6s. ..0005 666550 2685 
Woman’s Home Companion............... 2340 
DEGAS BTAGAZING.. «on. . os ck ee eeescadacns 1977 
SUNN rl eG re st 5. rs owes 1787 
PMERINRN) BROWARW 66.6 5. 2's,0'024 sie a diaeen sos oe 1690 
New Idea Magazine. .....0 ccc cscs cs csecs 1412 
NE GEE Geis eins wks S os a ew aan 1399 
SNE MU RNIA AS irs abd ost, wpalenu's aun anes Ge 1322 
SECIS hb asiali’y wl ainih wins wae eeee bis 1038 
IEE sonia Skt Mes alba a wu teeicl ty 993 
EP ie US) ee ra 486 


The above is the total number of advertisements car- 
ried by women’s magazines in 1912, for which figures 
we acknowledge indebtedness to Modern Priscilla’s ad- 
vertisement in Printers’ Ink of January 23. 


Connect Good Housekeeping’s supremacy thus shown with 
another significant fact— 


Our March advertising exceeds that of last March by 
more than thirty pages, the fruit of a policy whereby 
Reader Confidence and Dealer Coéperation are devel- 
oped for our advertisers to the limit of vision and re- 
source. Both Confidence and Codperation have been 
increased many fold by the far-reaching plan which 
bases acceptance of food-stuff and toilet-article adver- 
tising strictly upon the findings of our testing bureau 
at Washington, conducted by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


The year is young, but we have an exceedingly clear idea 
what figures we shall publish upon this page at the end of 
1913. . 


Good Housekeeping 


Magazine 


Codperates with the Retail Merchant 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON BOSTON 



































SELLING THE GOODS THAT 
NOBODY WANTS 


CREATING A DEMAND FOR AN UT- 
TERLY DISTASTEFUL PRODUCT BY 
REAL-LIFE PICTURES AND ‘“‘DIFFER- 
ENT’ COPY—AN INTERVIEW WITH 
F. HALLETT LOVELL, JR., PRESI- 
DENT LOVELL-M’CONNELL MFG. 
COMPANY (KLAXON HORNS), 
NEWARK, N. J. 

By John P. Wilder. 

Every business man knows that 
it isn’t the simplest thing in the 
world to create a demand for an 
article upon which the public 
looks with general favor and for 
which there is a more or less 
definite need. But when it comes 
to an article which the public— 
as many of them as ever heard of 
it—regards with gen- 
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will not be a car in the New 
York or Chicago shows equipped 
with a bulb horn. 

Unlike most things, Mr. Lovell 
says, the Klaxon horn was not 
invented to supply any particular 
need. Miller Reese Hutchinson, 
now Thomas A. Edison’s right- 
hand nian, had invented the acous- 
ticon, which is a sort of miniature 
telephone for the deaf, and was 
monkeying with diaphragms of 
one kind and another with no def- 
inite object in view. He discovered 
that by revolving a toothed wheel 
in contact with:a button attached 
to a steel diaphragm he could 
make a most imperious and fiend- 
ish roar. It occurred to him that 
it might be used for signaling in 
factories and other places where 
other noises are plentiful, and it 
was only after considerable time 








uine disgust, and for 
which the need must 
be created, so _ to 
speak, out of thin 
air, the prospect of a 
demand large enough 
to make a_ factory 
worth while doesn’t 
look exactly rosy. 
I’. Hallett Lovell, 
Jr, president and 
treasurer of Lovell- 
McConnell M fg. 
Company, makers of 
Klaxon horns, New- 
ark, N. J., describes 
in just about those 
terms the conditions 
under which his con- 
cern started, and 
anyone who has ever 
heard the raucous 
yelp of his instru- 
ment—is there any- 
one who hasnt >— 
will not be disposed 
to doubt him. Mr. 
Lovell asserts that 
he himself loathes 
and despises _ the 
sound of his goods, 
and has located his office as far 
away from the testing-room as 
It Is possible to get it. Yet Klax- 
on horns are regular equipment 
on four-fifths of all automobiles 
Priced above $2000, and the com- 
pany predicts that by 1914 there 











TO MAKE “KLAXON”’ MEAN “WARNING SIGNAL” 


had elapsed that the idea of the 
automobile signal was evolved. 
Right at the start the company 
faced the fact that it was trying 
to sell something which was ut- 
terly distasteful and unpleasant. 
From its standpoint there were 
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three classes of people in the 
world; motorists, general public, 
and car manufacturers (later a 
fourth class was added—legisla- 
tors). The motorists d.dn’t want 
the thing because automobiles 
were plenty unpopular enough 
without it; the general public re- 
garded it as only another out- 
break of a nuisance in a new 
place; and the car makers, of 
course, werent going to push 
anything that the motorists didn’t 
want. The few  automobilists 
who did equip their cars with 
the device in the very earliest 
days didn’t add to its favor with 
the public, because they weren't 
of the type who could add pres- 








taught to regard the Klaxon as an 
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AS THE PEDESTRIAN SEES IT 


tige to anything except by let- 
ting it alone. 

The company, however, wisely 
considered that the very unpleas- 
antness of the sound was a real 
asset, because it was a real warn- 
ing. The equanimity of the gen- 
tleman who crosses Broadway 
with his nose in a newspaper 
might be proof against “Annie 
Laurie” played upon an exhaust 
horn, or the soothing croak of 
the bulb, but something was 
bound to happen the moment a 
steel diaphragm went off behind 
him. If the public could be 





efficient warning signal, and the 
motorist could be shown that it 
would effectually clear his road 
ahead of him, the problem would 
be pretty well solved. 


TOURIST CAMPAIGN AS A_ STARTER 


Following the line of least re- 
sistance, the company began its 
campaign by advertis-ng the Klax- 
on as a valuable adjunct for the 
automobile tourist when out in 
the country. This was the line 
of least resistance because aw- 
tomobilists would be most likely 
to use the device where there 
were comparatively few people to 
object, and it was easy to show in 
pictures road situations where an 
effective warning signal would be 
indispensable. The company sent 
out a car with a_ photographer 
through the roads of New Jersey 
and New York, taking photo- 
graphs of danger spots: sharp 
curves, bridges at the foot of 
steep hills, etc. These were 
played up in full page space in 
the automobile papers, labelled 
with the actual locations repre- 
sented, which were familiar to 
many tourist readers. Later the 
same p:ctures were run in the 
magazines to familiarize the gen- 
eral public with the claims made 
for the instrument. 

Meanwhile, of course, the com- 
pany’s salesmen were calling upon 
automobile supply dealers, ga- 
rages, etc., and the leading job- 
bers in automobile accessories list- 
ed the goods in their catalogues. 
The result of the touring cam- 
paign, in the course of six months 
or so, was the sale of a fairly 
good number of the horns which, 
of course, were used in the cities 
when the car owners came back 
home. As a matter of fact the 
touring campaign was a sort ol 
masked attack, since the device 
is by all odds most useful in 
the cities, where traffic is densest 

As soon as these cars came 
back to the cities oesicend with 
the device, and it began to be used 
in traffic, the protests grew loud 
and long. They grew louder and 
longer on account of the fact that 
a few drivers thought it a joke 
to see pedestrians scuttle for the 
curbstone, and others imagined 
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that Mr. Hutchison had invented 
4 musical instrument. The com- 
pany shortly found a new problem 
on its hands in the shape of hos- 
tile legislation brought about, as 
a rule, because of abuse of the 
Klaxon or other mechanical signal 
by careless or malicious drivers. 

“In Rochester, for instance, a 
playful chauffeur, coming home 
about midnight, stuck a broken 
match-stick in the push button of 
his horn and the night became 
hideous until the battery ran 
down. Nobody could blame the 
city fathers for passing, in 
righteous indignation, the ordi- 
nance that no signal except the 
bulb horn should be used within 
the city limits. 

The beginnings of legal opposi- 
tion’ showed the company the 
necessity of a strenuous effort to 
educate the public to the advan- 
tages of the signal when properly 
used. Ultimately, of course, it 
was designed to sell the horns to 
the automob:le manufacturer as 
“standard equipment,’ and_ that 
would be impossible unless the 
goods were “legal” anywhere. No 
car manufacturer could be ex- 
pected to buy Klaxons if he were 
obliged also to furnish some other 
horn for use in certain localities. 

The city campaign, as far as the 
public was concerned, followed the 
same lines laid down by the tour- 
ing campaign. The advertising 
manager, often the sales manager, 
and frequently Mr. Lovell him- 
self, took automobile rides through 
the crowded sections of New 
York. The photographer was on 
hand, of course, and views were 
taken over the dash of the car 
(from the motorist’s point of 
view) and from the sidewalk (as 
the pedestrian looks at it). Occa- 
sionally actors were hired to cross 
behind street cars or to simulate 
other dangerous tactics, but as a 
rule the innocent bystanders fur- 
nished as much human interest as 
could be desired. The copy was 
run, full pages alwavs, in the au- 
tomobile papers and magazines. 


MODEL ORDINANCE AS REMEDY FOR 
LEGAL TROUBLES 


Meanwhile the legal end of the 
campaign was receiving close at- 
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tention. The company went to 
George Wharton Pepper, of Phila- 
delphia, an authority on consti- 
tutional law, and secured an opin- 
ion as to the constitutionality of 
statutes and ord_nances which dis- 
criminated against any type otf 
horn. At the same time a repre- 
sentative went to Chicago, and 
got Senator Gorham to draft a 


model automobile signal law, 
which provided in effect two 
things: that an automobile sig- 


nal must be strong and sharp 
enough to be heeded in any sort 
of traffic, and that it must be used 
only as a warning. The first pro- 
vision effectually disposed of the 
ordinary bulb horn, and the sec- 
ond gave the police the oppor- 
tunity to arrest anyone who made 
a nuisance of his signal. This or- 
dinance was passed in Chicago, 
and has since been adopted in 
many other cities. 

AN EMBARRASSING ENDORSEMENT 

A prolific source of legal trou- 
bles, in addition to the public 
noise-maker, lay in the very suc- 
cess of the instrument itself.” The 
chief of the fire department in a 
town would get hold of a Klaxon 
and try it out on his car. Then 
he would go to the city fathers 
and demand a law that the Klax- 
on be adopted as the distinctive 
signal for the fire department and 
police department, and that all 
private citizens be forb:dden to 
use it. Such endorsement was 
flattering to the company, of 
course, but wasn’t exactly stim- 
ulating to the sale of horns. Over 
and over again the company has 
been obliged to go to the fire 
chief and persuade him that a 
French siren was what he really 
wanted all the time. 

In many of the leading cities 
of the country the company has 
attorneys’ under permanent re- 
tainer, and it has a permanent 
counsel who does practically noth- 
ing but travel about taking care of 
legal situations as they arise. 
When an ordinance goes through 
anywhere which seems likely to 
make trouble for Klaxon owners, 
the company jumps into the local 
newspapers with big space, an- 
nouncing that its attorney will de- 
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fend all cases at company expense, 
and that if any Klaxon owner is 
molested to notify the company at 
once. As soon as possible the 
company’s counsel arrives on the 
scene with the Pepper opinion and 
the model signal law as adopted 
in Chicago. Almost always the 
city is glad to substitute the model 
law for the ordinance objected 
to. As a last resort the company’s 
counsel stands ready to get him- 
self arrested under the ordinance 
arid sue the city for damages, but 
it is seldom necessary to go so 
far as that. 

The company’s policy has been 
so successful that it is able to 
guarantee to any automobile man- 
ufacturer that his cars, Klaxon 
equipped, can be legally operated 
anywhere in the United States, 
and, as stated above, four-fifths of 
the cars priced at $2,000 and up 
are thus equipped. 

The company is just about to 
inaugurate a third general public- 
ity campaign in the Saturday 
Evening Post, with full pages as 
usual, The copy in the automobile 
papers has been running right 
along without break. Mr. Lovell 
says that the goods are so far 
standardized now that every job- 
ber must list them in his cata- 
logue, and every dealer must han- 
dle them, so it is time to start 
making “Klaxon” mean automo- 
bile signal in the same way that 

Kodak” means camera. 

WHY THE BUSINESS GOES DIRECT 

The company has never placed 
its business through an advertis- 
ing agent, and I asked Mr. Lovell 
why. “Well,” he said, “I think 
tearly every first-class agent in 
the East—and a lot of others—has 
been out here at least once. They 
spend an hour with me.and half 
an hour going through the fac- 
tory, and they know ‘all there is 
to it. They criticise our copy, 
and our mediums, and everything 
else but I have never seen one yet 
who would go into the thing as if 
he didn’t know it all beforehand. 
In short, I have never seen one | 
thought could do me a particle of 
good.” 

No, Mr. Lovell doesn’t strike 











one as a man who “knows it all,” 
He knows his own proposition 
pretty thoroughly, and is natural. 
ly impatient with the solicitor 
who comes out to Newark after 
lunch and by three o'clock springs 
a plan to soothe the troubled wa- 
ters in Seattle with a phantom 
view of the toothed wheel engag- 
ing the button on the diaphragm 
And after days spent in an auto- 
mobile in search of real life copy, 
he isn’t impressed with studio- 
posed sketches of a chorus git! 
in the act of pressing the button 
The agent who finally does land 
the Klaxon account had better go 
in person and arra‘ge to stay all 
day. 

Mr. Lovell O. K.’s every piece 
of copy which goes out, as he 
has done from the start, and as is 
quite natural in view o fthe tic. 
klish legal situations which are al- 
ways coming up in various places 
This subject of copy is another 
place where he has never been 
able to “see” the agency proposi- 
tion. Agency copy, he says, tends 
to conform to certain styles of il- 
lustration, headlining, display, etc 
You can go through the pages of 
any magazine and name ad after 
ad as the product of certain agen- 
cies just from the genera! — >pear- 
ance. For an article of general 
consumption he thinks no harm is 
done, but for his propos'tion he 
lays particular stress upon differ- 
ent copy. He says that he came 
to the business without a particle 
of technical advertising knowl- 
edge, and his aim has been to 
make Klaxon copy so distinctive 
that it cannot possibly denote any- 
thing but Klaxon to the man who 
glances at it from a distance. 

Mr. Lovell is particularly em- 
phatic in saying that he has always 
regarded his advertising as gen- 
eral publicity. He has not tried 
to judge specific results and has 
never required an os 
directly to sell goods. He has not 
hesitated to buy high-priced tull 
pages simply to tell the general 
public that the sound of the Klax- 
on is a warning of danger. The 
beaten paths of orthodox adver- 
tising policy have no attractions 
for him. 
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of the fifteen strong 
features in the March 


McCLURE'S 


appear complete in the 
advertising section of the 


magazine. 


If you ratea magazine by 
its Table of Contents, read 
McClure’s. 


The closing date for May 
McClure’s is March 15th. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


The McClure Publications, Inc. 
McClure Building, New York 
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| ‘* Advertising Failures’? That Never Gave 
Advertising a Chance—III 











These are further instances of so-called 
causes than advertising. 


resulted from other 


“advertising failures” that 
They are drawn from 


a large mass of data furnished by advertising men and supplemeited 


from Printers’ INK's archives, 
has been found necessary, for 
places, dates and products; the 


Concurrent with the sudden ex- 
pansion of the automobile busi- 
ness several years ago, there came 
a craze for power boats, and 
among the best known of the man- 
ufacturers in this line for a short 
time was a company which, with 
out hay_ng had any previous ex- 
perience in the field, took over 
a medium-sized factory in the 
Middle West, hired a designer, a 
factory superintendent and 
mapped out an advertis'ng cam- 
paign, almost in the same breath. 

The advertising appropriation 
was exceedingly liberal and the 
copy was good. In consequence 
a considerable demand for the 
product sprang up almost at once. 
There was every indication of a 
sound and flourishing business to 
follow. 

Suddenly the advertising was 
cut off. Inquiries from the agent’s 
and publisher’s representatives 
elicited the explanation that dif- 
ficulties had developed over de- 
liveries and the supply of material. 
Th's seemed hardly reasonable 
and the advertising men waited to 
hear the real reason for what was 
being bruited about in the trade 
as another “advertising failure.” 
It was some weeks before the 
full truth came out. 

The controlling interest in the 
concern had put in as superintend- 
ent of the factory a relative who 
was wholly incompetent. He was 
one of those exceedingly impor- 
tant personages whose genius lies 
in creating an illusion rather than 
in establishing a reality. In or- 
der to obtain a record production 
he had pushed every one in the 


and are 
obvious 
essential facts, however, are as given. 


real and typical cases. I 
reasons, to disguise names, 


factory until the wogk was being 
done at a maximum of speed and 
somewhere near a minimum of 
quality. The engine tests which 
figured in the advertising litera- 
ture as thorough and _ elaborate 
were simply of a piece with the 
rest of the work. The material 
was unexceptionable, of the best 
quality and highest price, but the 
labor that assembled it and 
worked it over was of the cheapest 
and most unsatisfactory character. 
FAULTS APPEARED AFTER MARKETING 

Naturally this did not show at 
first. It was not until the boats 


got out on the market and had 
been in use for some little time 


that the flaws began to show. 
Then a reaction naturally took 
place; complaints began to come 


in from all over the field. They 
pointed so strikingly to poor me- 
chanical construction and _ factory 
workmanship that the factory 
manager had to offer some ex- 
planat‘on. It was possible at first 
to lay the blame on the shoulders 
of the workmen. but finally the 
rising tide reached the factory 
manager's seat. It was too plain- 
ly a case of incompetent man- 
agement, and the concern ulti 
mately had to suspend its adver- 
tising as well as its deliveries until 
it could place the product on a 
more satisfactory basis. It has 
not yet succeeded in doing this, 
Here, then, is another of the 
typ‘cal “advertising failures.” The 
typical “advertising failures ’ The 
most promising one. The natural 
thing for the outsider to do was 
to attribute its failure to adver 
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tising. So much money had been 
put into advertising that if ex- 
pended in a “safe and sane sell- 
ing plan” would have produced 
results—that was the average 
judgment. How far this is from 
being the truth the slightest study 
shows. ae Law 

The advertis ng, it is true, pre- 
cipitated the difficulties but it did 
so by the mere fact of getting 
the boats out into use. It was the 
business of the factory to put out 
a beat that could stand use. 

The trouble was really a three- 
fold one. First, the product was 
poor. It was practically unadver- 
tisable. Second, the management 
ought to have found this out be- 
fore advertising it. Third, it was 
not business—certainly not adver- 
tising business—to start an impor- 
tant advertising campaign with an 
incompetent factory manager. It 
was not fair to advertising; it 
did not give advertising a chance. 

This case, then, is characteristic 
of the large number of so-called 
“advertising failures’ which can- 
not be attributed to advertising. 
The breakdown of the campaign 
mentioned was due to a lack of 
ordinary business precaution. It 
is not always the enthusiast with- 
out business training who is re- 
sponsible for a blunder like this. 
The man responsible for it may 
figure as a hard-headed individ- 
ual in his own line. There are 
lots of so-called practical men 
who make a success of their main 
business but do not know how to 
apply their experience to a new 
activity. Sometimes they have 
not the time personally to direct 
it and so leave it in the hands of 
others. At other times their pro- 
clivity for hustling — “getting 
something done’—is the rock on 
— the campaign comes to 
grief. 


A POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION 


A year or two ago, two young 
fellows, one of them a sales man- 
ager, pooled their interests in a 
cleansing device. They had not 
money enough to advertise and 
made no plans for doing so at 
first but prepared to lay the basis 
tor a good business. Then as it 
appeared to grow from the very 
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opportunity 
of expanding and went outside for 


start they saw an 
more capital. One of the busi- 
ness men thus interested, as soon 
as he got a foot and shoulder in- 
side of the proposition, made 
haste to freeze out the other two 
partners. He reorganized the 
company on what he was pleased 
to call a business basis, took in 
fresh cap‘tal and increased the 
facilities for manufacture. 

All of this took only a few 
weeks’ time. The device was 
hardly out on the market. It had 
gone beautifully with the retail- 
ers. The public had not been 


heard from, although reorders 
were looked for before long. 
Meanwhile, the new _ proprietor 


started an advertising campaign. 

Everything was running well 
and a prosperous future seemed 
assured, when suddenly a bomb- 
shell exploded. The smoke had 
hardly lifted when there followed 
a succession of s‘milar arrivals 
and explosions. It appeared that 
the dealers had begun to get 
comebacks on the article and 
were passing them on to the fac- 
tory. The complaints were all 
of a kind—the device might be all 
right if it worked, but it wouldn’t 
work, at least without a lot more 
humoring than the average citi- 
zen was willing to give it. The 
little imperfections that seemed so 
trivial at the factory blotted out 
the utility of the invention; the 


‘public simply would not bother 


with it. The more enthusiastic- 
ally the dealers had pushed it the 
more irascibly the customers 
came back and the more intem- 
perate were their comments. 

At last a dawning realization of 
the problem! And now the man- 
ufacturer, the agent and the pub- 
lisher’s representative sat down 
together and canvassed the whole 
situation. For the first time a 
real investigation was made. The 
article was tried out on persons 
who were not relatives or friends 
or employees and who, therefore. 
had no interest save that of 
speaking their mind. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that the 
article was an ingenious toy, but 
that housekeepers would not fuss 
with it. It had appealed to the 
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masculine dealer; the woman in 
the home was another question. 

To this ought to be added other 
significant comments. If this im- 
portant question of finding out 
whether there were a market for 
the article had not occurred tothe 
manufacturer, it certainly should 
have to the agent and to the pub- 
lisher. The manufacturer's ex- 
perience in other lines was lim- 
ited. He had inherited his main 
business. He had been trained 
up in it from boyhood. None of 
the problems which confronied 
him in the new venture had ever 
come up in the old business. [f 
the case had been put up to him 
with all its elements made plain, 
undoubtedly his bus’ness acumen 
would have directed him the right 
way, but the very qualities which 
had previously insured his success 
were now his undoing—namely, 
the pushing aggressiveness and 
determination to “do it now.” 
The foundations of the old busi- 
ness had been laid by h’s father, 
and he had never dreamed of de- 
parting from them; his contribu- 
tion was the motive power. In the 
the new business, where he had 
a free hand, the old considera- 
tions did not control him, and he 
had rushed forward without 
check or guidance, and made as 
successful a failure of it as any- 
one reasonably could have ex- 
pected him to do. 


WHAT THE AGENT CAN DO 


The advertising agent, on the 
other hand, had to deal with this 
sort of problem continually. The 
agent of experience soon learns 
to put undesirable business or the 
undesirable factors in a business 
into their proper  pigeonholes. 
One of the most undesirable kinds 
of accounts certainly is one that 
comes virtually as a_ business 
foundling—an account of unknown 
parentage, unknown vitality, un- 
known character. The first ques- 
tion of the advertising agent in 
respect to a new account is not as 
to whether it has the money, but 
as to whether it has the goods— 
will the article work, as the public 
expects it to work? Otherwise it 
has no possible field for exploita- 
tion. 
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A similar responsibility rests on 
the publisher. It was contribu- 
tory negligence on the part of 
both in this case to have recom- 
mended and admitted the account 
to the advertising columns with- 
out having assured themselves 
that the advertiser had taken at 
least elementary precautions. 

True, there was nothing in the 
account that could have been de- 
veloped and hence was sacrificed 
by the campaign. The _ business 
man, however, was left with 
wrong estimate of advertising, 
whereas if he had been gently 
though firmly taken in hand and 
educated as to what is expected 
of advertising and what prelimi- 
nary investigation it is necessary 
to make in order to fit the ac- 
count for proper promotion, he 
would have received a heightened 
respect for advertising and might 
have found a way to utilize it 
later. As it was, he was simply 
another advertiser killed off, not 
by advertising, but. by neglect to 
prepare for advertising. 

There is no one field, probably, 
which offers more striking illus- 
tration of this truth than the 
vacuum cleaner field. It would 
be a futile task to single out any 
one advertiser of whom to make 
a conspicuously horrible example. 
Pretty nearly the whole field vol- 
leyed and blundered. 

Led on by the remarkable de- 
velopments of the automobile field 
to indulge expectations that were 
wholly unwarranted (because the 
difference in condit’ons was fun- 
damental) and cheered on by the 
unrestrained enthusiasm of those 
who had space to sell and were 
willing to have a hand in generat- 
ing new advertising successes, 
these manufacturers, large and 
small, plunged into the arena and 
competed fiercely with each other 
for a market that was undevel- 
oped and almost non-existent. 
there is any record of serious, 
thoroughgoing investigation con- 
ducted by any of these concerns 
‘n advance of an advertising cam- 
paign, it has never pressed for 
attention. All manufacturers alike 
seem to have confused the adver- 
tising problem with the selling 
problem. 
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Naturally, one cannot know how 
deep or how wide the demand is 
for a given article until it has 
been put out under selling condi- 
tions," but the expense of making 
such an investigation is compara- 
tively slight, whereas the amount 
involved in an advertising cam- 
paign may be so large that it can 
only be justified after a thorough 
preliminary investigation and sell- 
ing test has been made. The ad- 
vertiser may be able to pay the 
expenses of investigat: on out of 
his sales, but in an advertising 
campaign the responsibilities so 
far outstrip the selling risks that 
there is no comparison at all. 

To violate the ordinary require- 
ments of advertising theory does 
not throw upon advertising the 
burden of a subsequent failure; 
it ought only to make plainer how 
important those requirements are 





Nore:—The fourth article in the 
series of “advertising failures’ that are 
not failures of advertising will be con- 
cerned with instances of where the 
vogue of a day was misjudged as perma- 
nent, 


CHICAGO HAS EYES ON SOUTR 
AMERICA 


The first concer ted effort of American 
manufacturers to invade the market ot 
South America by a display of goods 
has just been arranged by forty-three 
firms of Chicago, acting ‘through the 
Association of Commerce. Two years 
ago the association sent to ws Amer- 
ica a trade representative, F. Enright, 
as an ambassador of the ae interests 
of this country. The success of the 
work of Mr. Enright has led -to this 
enlargment of the plan, and exhibits to 
fill a showroom of 2,500 square feet 
have been arranged to be shipped to 
Buenos Ayres where the exhibits will be 
installed in a ground floor room on a 
principal street. All the merchants otf 
Argentina and nearby countries will 
be apprised of the showing. 

No orders will be taken at this show: 
room, the idea being merely to show 
dea'ers what Chicago manufactures for 
sale. Among the articles to be shown are 
musical instruments, household goods, 
machinery, railroad supplies, office and 
store appliances, brass goods, wire 
goods, novelties, electrical goods, sci- 
entific instruments, furniture, leather 
goods, optical goods, clothing and other 
wearing apparel, glass, crockery spe- 
cialties, medicai supplies, paper goods 
and building supplies. All of the 
goods are made in Chicago and the 
exhibition, which will be a permanent 
affair, is expected to establish a valuable 
connection between the South American 
merchants and Chicago manufacturers. 
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PHENOMENAL CAPTURE 
OF NEW YORK MARKET 
MORE THAN 98,000 NEW MARK 

CROSS 25-CENF SAFETY RAZORS 

SOLD IN ONE DAY IN THE ME- 

TROPOLIS, WITH DEMAND FOR AS 

MANY MORE UNSATISFIED—TWO 

MILLION SAID TO HAVE BEEN SOLD 

IN THREE DAYS IN THE EAST— 

FACTORY 300,000 BEHIND ON 

ORDERS 

By Charles W. Hurd. 

On Saturday, February 15, the 
new 25-cent safety razor of the 
Mark Cross Company, of Lon- 
don and New York, was put on 
sale in New York City for the 
first time and broke into the met- 
ropolitan market in a way that 
was phenomenal and_ probably 
record-breaking. 

The first day’s sales were 98,- 
000 razors. Most of the pur- 
chasers bought 25 cents’ worth 
more of blades. At the end of 
three and a half days the whole 
territory covered, which was New 
York City and the surrounding 
country, and New England, 
showed sales, it is said, of more 
than 2,000,000 razors. 

Something of the size of this 
success may be understood from 
the fact that the Gillette safety 
razor’s sales for the whole world 
for an entire year were 600,000 
razors, or only about 2,000 a 
business day. The Gillette razor 
is, of course, twenty times as ex- 
pensive as the Mark Cross, but 
it would have to be one hun- 
dred times as expensive to offset 
the figures as they run now. Any 
way you view it, it looks like a 
big chance for the new razor, be- 
cause, as everyone knows, the 
profit in safety razors is not in 
the razor handles, but in the 
blades, and the blade that starts 
off with initial sales of several 
times 2,000,000 handles undoubt- 
edly has a great future. 

Even these figures do not tell 
the whole story. The factory in 
East Boston, Mass., has a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 razors and 150- 
000 blades a day. It was sup- 
posed that enough of a supply 
had been worked up to last sev- 
eral weeks.. All these were 


cleaned up in two or three days, 
and the factory is now, after four 
days of selling, over 300,000 ra- 
zors behind on its orders. When 
it is realized that all this has been 
done in a very few communities 
with one day’s advertising by the 
manufacturer in two cities—New 
York and Boston—and next to no 
work on the dealers, there is 
room only for astonishment. 

Fundamentally, there were two 
factors in the proposition that 
spelled success. One was the 
Mark Cross name, synonym for 
quality in its line. The other was 
the price—25 cents, Or, as Fred- 
erick Murphy, the treasurer, puts 
it: 

“The price of the article has 
created the market, the trade- 
mark has supplied the demand 
for a qualitative article, and the 
blade will supply that demand in 
perpetuity.” 

But even a Mark Cross safety 
razor at 25 cents would have been 
useless without the public being 
let into the secret through adver- 
tising. And few, if any, articles 
have ever been better advertised 
—for one day, at least. 


SHOCKS IN MORNING PAPERS 


On Saturday morning the New 
York public opened seven of its 
morning papers and got some- 
thing like an impression that they 
were putting out special Mark 
Cross advertising editions. 

The Cross company itself was 
down. for only a column in each 
of these papers, but some of the 
leading department and _ men’s 
furnishing stores were making a 
feature of the razor, taking large 
space, using the cut and playing 
Mark Cross name and trade-mark 
on a new high-grade _ razor— 
“$5 quality’— put out at an “in- 
troductory price” of 25 cents. 

One of the morning papers had 
seven such ads, in addition to 
the Mark Cross column. They 
were scattered all through the pa- 
per and made a very impressive 
appearance. 

Altogether, nothing could have 
been better calculated to shock 
the public into the most active 
interest in the new article. 

(Continued on. page 32) 
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“Buying-power” Circulation 
Not Bulk Circulation 


@ You want every sales effort to count—wasted sales 
efforts mean lost profits. 


@ When you're on the road you would rather talk business 
to the buying-influence of five plants— 





Than to ten non-influential men in one plant— 


@ Because the five men who influence buying mean more 
business to you than the other ten— 


@ Besides saving you time, energy and expense. Now, the 


circulation of 


is called “buying-power” circulation because our circula- 
tion methods reach out for the few representative men in 
many plants— 





‘ 


@ The men who can “get what 





HE five _ great 

quality circulation 
engineering weeklies 
of the Hill Publish- 
ing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000. 

Engineering News 

(1874) 

The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 20,500, 

American Machinist 

(1877) 

Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 26,500, 

Power (1880) 


_ Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,500, 


Coal Age (19/1) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,000, 











they want” when they are convinced 
they need_it— 

@ Rather than for many “just 
subscribers” in few plants—bulk circu- 
lation. 

@ Thus. if you sell to power 
plants, Power offers you the means of 
sending weekly business messages— 
@ To 34,500 men who are vitally 


interested in economical power plant 
results— 


@ At a cost far lower than that of 
any other method of reaching them. 


@ In other words, Power offers 
you the sure way of making your ad- 
vertising sales efforts count. 


@ Put it to the test. 


Call on the Make-It-Pay Department for sug- 
gestions—no charge. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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in leading merchants’ 








», 

—— windows | the red Mark it 
Cross safety razor boxes the 
flamed out like -channel : 

° beacons. Scores of win- in 
dows on Broadway looked pe 
like annexes to the Fifth col 
avenue and lower Broad- ot 
way stores of the Mark co’ 

<=> Cross Company. There 00 

Would you pick Was no special material cal 

up $4.75 inthe for the windows, just the fac 

Th _— red boxes and the display gr 
a eda w 95.00 ‘Sele see which, by the of! 
of either is Razor for way, heightened the a: 
$5.00 striking appearance of col 
the red boxes by _ its sib 

Guess glossy black surface with Ne 
red lettering. It was an dit 

which one astonishing display the , 

sells for { ) city over. for 
CentSe  <" Sa 

ThatistheIntro-, THESE DID NOT COST A pa 

- sped Price of CENT ad 

M k All of the dealer ad- frc 

ar vertising in the newspa- f 

cents Cross pers and all of the win- ou 
dow displays did not wa 

Bark Croce Resor is Safety cost the Mark Cross pai 

offered for a limited * Company a cent. They sce 

time only for 25 - oe " 

cents, one twentieth Razor made no advertising al- we 

ot ice actual value. lotment to the dealers on 
gave no bonuses in goods, ve: 
and did not shade the we 
price or make any prom- an 
ises. The price and the kn 
name did it all. for 

Many of these dealers the 
are retail competitors of bu 
the Cross company, but col 
they were astute enough wa 
to recognize the value of sai 
the Cross trade-mark, in de 

; addition to the value of wi 

CAR the razor. The last rai 

doubt that they might for 

have had was removed by It 

an examination of the do 

tool, which shows a good at 

deal of the quality of a 00 

New'yor* New you® high-priced razor, a 10 
Sold Sold simple, tasteful de- th 

Evervwhere Everywhere sign without costly em- cot 
bellishment. Sec 

THREE ADS, A SHORT COLUMN EACH, IN THE NEW “We could add $4.75 the 

YORK DAILY PAPERS worth of scenery to the sti 
handle and the box and ple 

But when the public pocketed ask $5 for the package,” said 

its papers or threw them away in P. I. Murphy, the president. 

the trains or street cars and “but the blade would be the same | 
turned out into the street, an- and the razor would be no more an 
other shock awaited it. Everywhere of a thoroughbred. It shows that tic 
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it is not the scenery that sells 
the razor!” 

Thus far, $2,000 has been spent 
in the New York City newspa- 
pers, and the campaign will be 
continued as soon as the supply 
of razors is adequate. Contracts 
covering the expenditure of $30,- 
000 have also been made to put a 
card in every New York City sur- 
face car. ‘the advertising pro- 
gramme will also be extended to 
other cities as soon as practicable. 

So far as the advertising is 
concerned, it is the greatest pos- 
sible tribute to the efficacy of the 
New York papers as national me- 
diums. 

“Merchants are already asking 
for the razor in Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco and other places,” 
said Mr. Murphy. “We have also 
added several hundred dealers 
from out of town,” 

All this was accomplished with- 
out any elaborate plans. There 
was hardly enough of a cam- 
paign to talk about. The dealers 
scented the battle from afar and 
were willing to take big chances 
on the success. It was the ad- 





vertisers that hung back. They | 


were utterly unprepared for such 
an immediate harvest. They 
knew the trade-mark was good 
for something and they thought 
the price was right at a quarter, 
but they had no idea that the 


way it did. They were playing 
safe to test it out. When the 
dealers in New York City were 
willing to load up with 1,000,000 
razors, they derived a lot of com- 
fort from that fact, but concluded 
it to be the better part of wis- 
dom to let them have only 100,000 
at first and spread the other 900,- 
000 over New England. These 
100,000 in New York City went 
the first day, and the dealers 
could have sold 100000 more the 
second day if they could have got 
them. As it is. dealers are 
still dipping into the window dis- 
plays to supply the demand. 
NO WORK ON DEALERS 

One salesman in New York 

and another in Boston did prac- 


tically all the work, with a little 
help from headquarters. All of 





The Piano as a Merit Yard- 
stick for Newspapers 


The manager of one of the 
most prominent Piano Companies 
in the South recently surveyed 
the Nashville situation—the “most 
thorough and exhaustive investi- 
gation” he ever made. 


Naturally he wanted “home circula- 
tion,” readers who can afford pianos. 

Such consumers are the apple of the 
advertiser’s eye. They have the taste 
and the means for enjoying all the good 
things of life that were considered in 
the luxury class years ago. 

The medium selected by this Piano 
Advertiser is the 


Nashville Democrat 


Its daily circulation averages more 
than 28,000—which means almost that 
many FAMILIES. 

The NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT is 
one of the wonder-achievements in 
newspaperdom. It started less_ than 
two years ago, but with 25,000 PAID 
subscribers—proof enough that the pa- 
per was needed and wanted. 

With such a record, the NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRAT naturally and logically 


they’ ] | holds out a promise of sales growth to 
combination was going to pull the 


| OCRAT a 
| agent was 


its prospective advertisers, 


Just an illustration that such prom- 
ise is followed by performance: 

When the NASHVILLE DEMO- 
CRAT first started, a large general ad- 
vertiser who happened to be familiar 
with the local situation instructed his 
agent to giz ve the NASHVILLE DEM- 

7.000-line contract. The 
timid about it. But the 


| NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT made so 
| abundantly good that the contract has 


since been renewed. 


The NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT re- 
spectfully suggests that you profit by 
his experience—and plenty of other ad- 
vertisers’ experience taken from_ its 
records. 


THE NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; 
iis” Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, 


Tribune 


anywhere. 
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the help needed was in getting 


the window displays out and 
keeping the dealers quiet in the 
face of an undersupply. ‘The 


salesmen had no help from dealer 
literature or correspondence; rol 
a single letter or circular went 
out to the trade. The salesmen 
simply went out with the sample 
razors and the advert:sing story 
and got the business. The price 
and the trade-mark of the Mark 
Cross Company on the handle of 
the razor did the work. 

In the rest of the territory the 
jobbers attended to most of the 
distribution. - Any retailer ob- 
tained the quantity price by buy- 
ing in quantity. The plan was 
to touch only such points as were 
reached by the daily papers of 
New York and Boston. This, of 
course, embraces a good deal of 
territory. 

It would be wrong to say that 
the razor had not been introduced 
to the public prior to the newspa- 
per announcements. As a matter 
of fact, it had received in De- 
cember one of the most effective 
introductions that an article could 
have, and one that ought to have 
prepared the advertisers for the 
wonderful success it has scored. 
A number of business houses and 
a hotel, the Statler, of Buffalo 
and Cleveland, bought 200,000 of 
them to distribute during the hol- 
iday season. 

This and the tests that had been 
made to determine the practical- 
ity of the razor had started a lit- 
tle wave of popular _ interest. 
Most dealers in the country know 
the house of Cross, and when the 
news got around that the house 
was going to put out a guaran- 
teed razor of good quality and 
charge only 25 cents for it, the 
dealers began to line up mentally 
for the killing that they saw in 
prospect. When the salesmen got 
around, therefore, there was noth- 
ing for them to do but to book 
the orders. 

The Mark Cross safety razor 
is an American invention, but it 
will be introduced abroad at 
once, and be sold in England for 
a shilling and in Germany for a 
mark. The English or parent 
company ‘s known as Mark Cross 
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Company, Limited. P. F. Mur- 
phy is president of both English 
the American companies. lhe 


house has 300 exclusive agencies 
in the United States, and 1s rep- 


resented in every country of the 
world. The English. house is 


about 45 years old and the Ameri- 
can about 15. It has been adver- 
tising locally in New York ever 
since it opened. 

The new razor and blades are 
being made at the new factory 
of the company in East Boston, 
Mass. 

President Murphy and his as- 
sociates had been considering for 
a long time how to take up some 
such product as this, but had not 
before seen their way clear to 


go into it. There were several 
reasons why they wanted to take 
hold of something of the sort. 


The company felt that it had a 
splendid asset in its trade-mark, 
created by years of persistent and 
consistent advertising of goods 
of quality, that was not being 
utilized to the extent that it 
should be. For six years or more 
it had been look:ng for a stand- 
ard article of low price which 
could be made a vehicle for 
Mark Cross trade-mark, 
thing which would be self-pro- 
pelled, as it were, by the Cross 
prestige. Its long line of leather 
goods did not furnish anything 
of the precise nature required. 


REVIVAL OF INTEREST 


They had looked into the safe- 
ty razor idea and made up their 
minds that there was nothing in 
it for them, when one of their 
number ran across a man in Bos- 
ton who revived their interest in 


the razor. He was an inventor 
of safety razors and a chemist 
besides. He had already invented 


and sold out eight different safety 
razors and had just invented a 
new type, and also, which really 
interested the Cross people, he 
had perfected a new process ot 
hardening steel that made it par- 
t cularly applicable to wafer 
zor blades. 

The Cross people looked into 


the proposition. It was simple 
and pleasing. The blades stood 
up under their examination 
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Eventually they closed with the 
proposition. They made haste to 
put up a factory and start the 
manufacture of the razor on a 
commercial scale. It was a psy- 
chological moment. 


HOLE BELOW DOLLAR MARK 


“We realized that the only hole 
in the safety razor business was 
at a price below a dollar and 
that we could only fill that hole 
with a superior article,” said an- 
other member of the company, 
W. B. Walker, also president of 
the American Thermos Bottle 
Company. “When we came to 
study the proposition, we appre- 
ciated the fact that the demand 
for a dollar razor had. been very 
thoroughly satisfied and that the 
field for the $5 razor had been 
pre-empted by the Gillette. Neither 
could we see any chance for a $2, 
$3 or a $4 razor. 

“But at a price under a dollar 
there was a hole big enough to 
drive through a coach and four. 
So we determined to make a ra- 
zor that could be sold to the man 
in the street, that could be bought 
by anybody. There must be lots 
of people still who are not pay- 
ing even as little as a dollar for 
a razor. 

“After all, the money is not in 
the handles but in the blades. We 
are not making any money on 
the handles. They go out to the 
public almost at cost. They sim- 
ply afford the public a chance to 
get and use our blades, which are 
made by a different process than 
other wafer blades and will, we 
believe, give better service.” 

It will be gathered from this 
that there is no intention of rais- 
ing the price of the razor, and 
that the use of the words “in- 
troductory price’ were used in a 
purely Pickwickan sense, in other 
words, as a sort of justifiable 
“come-on.” 

The new razor and blades had 
naturally been given a series of 
very severe tests by the Cross 
people before they had taken over 
the patent rights. They had dis- 
tributed samples of the razor 
among friends and had received 
their reports. They had also con- 
ducted laboratory tests in com- 


parison with the blades of other 
safety razors. 

Atter they had acquired the 
property and had started manu- 
facturing, they started another 


- series of tests on a larger scale, 


to see how near right the propo- 
sition was for a national cam- 
paign. There were four of these 
tests, chosen with a view of 
touching widely different classes 
of people. Razors were distributed 
ainong a number of brakemen on 
the railroads in the vicinity of 
New York and Boston. Others 
were distributed among the _un- 
dergraduates of Princeton Uni- 
versity, whose fathers, as Fred- 
erick Murphy took into consider- 
ation, “were working their way 
through college.” Still others 
were sold in Norwich, one of the 
mill towns of Connecticut. Nor- 
wich, with a population of 28,000, 
absorbed 4,000 razors and 20,000 
blades in ten days’ time. Again, 
600 razors were sold in the town 
of Easthampton, Long Island, 
which has a population of prob- 
ably 1,000 and is in the midst of 
a farming section. Lastly, the 
second panel of the Sheriff’s jury 
in Manhattan were supplied with 
them as souvenirs at a_ recent 
dinner. 

The experience of the people 
who bought these razors was care- 
fully inquired into. As it was al- 
most uniformly favorable, the 
Cross people had every induce- 
ment to go ahead, which they 
eventually did. The salesmen 
went out in November, one man in 
New York and one in Boston. A 
few of the larger stores in the 
other cities of New England were 
handled direct, and then the rest 
of the territory was left in the 
hands of the jobbers. 


RETAILERS KNEW WHAT WAS 
COMING 


That was all there was to it. 
When the first large order was 
placed in New York City, the 
rest was easy. The dealers had 
simply been waiting. They knew 
as well as the Cross people did 
what they were going to do with 
it. As it turned out, they knew 
a great deal better, because they 
were willing to go into it a good 
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the news- 


stand habit 


You shave the right 
side of your face first; 


—you step out with 
the right foot; 


—you smoke. 


It’s habit. 


Habit gets you up; habit 
puts you to bed. 


Habit sets the standards 
for the world. 


You buy a certain paper, 
at a certain corner,—at a 
certain time,—every day; 


—you read with a reason, 
a certain paper on Sunday. 


It’s habit. 
The Associated Sunday 


Magazines have become a 


habit in 1,400,000+ homes. 


The families have read 
them every week for years. 


They have become a part 
of the life of the family. 


You couldn’t break them 
of the habit if you tried. 


‘ This habitual circulation, 
1,400,000+- copies every 
week,— is concentrated in 
and around twelve of Amer- 
ica’s greatest shopping 
centers. 


It’s worth a whole lot to 
advertisers. 


Let us tell you more 
about it. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 
New-York Tribune 
Boston Post 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier 
Detroit News-Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 


1 Madison Avenue, New York Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
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deal deeper than the Cross com- 
pany was willing to let them go 
at first. The latter apparently 
did not so much doubt the ability 
of the New York dealers to 
swing the proposition as they did 
the ability of the rest of the ter- 
ritory to absorb a large supply. 
They had rot accumulated any 
large reserve, and _ accordingly 
could not allow the New York 
merchants a large amount with- 
out cutting out a proportion, of 
the other trade. They had not 
counted on such enthus’astic co- 
operation on the part of the New 
York merchants as they gave. 

The only serious difficulty en- 
countered in the campaign was in 
persuading the dealers to hold 
back on their sales until the open- 
ing day on February 15. They 
were finally lined up, but one of 
them broke through and stole a 
march on the others by advertis- 
ing them on the afternoon of the 
day before. 

On the day of the sale, one 
large department store near the 
corner of Broadway and Thirty- 
fourth street had sold out its en- 
tire complement of 1,000 razors 
and 5,000 blades before 9:45 
a. m., and was demanding more. 
One men’s furnishing store sold 
4,700. A large drug store sold 
10,000. This was all on the first 
day. In two days a chain of drug 
stores sold 40 000. 

Five days after opening the 
sale the factory was oversold 
300,000 razors, or ten days’ sup- 
ply, and was taking five inches 
over three columns in the after- 
noon papers to announce to the 
public that “by reason of the ex- 
traordinary demand, until further 
notice, sales on the Mark Cross 
razors will be restricted to one 
to a customer.” 

The clerks and buyers of the 
retail stores confirm the Temark- 
able story. The sales of the new 
razor have cut into the sales of 
other razors, both safety and old- 
fashioned. Many women were 
among the purchasers. Many 
men announced that they already 
had one, two or three kinds of 
safety razors, but that the price 
was so low that they were will- 
ing to gamble that much with 


Cross and see what there was in 
it. The storekeepers report that 
most of the purchasers took five 
extra blades with the razor, so 
that the initial sale will come near 
averaging 50 cents instead of 25. 

The usual attempt at price cut- 
ting has been made in several 
places, but the company has thus 
far been successful in Keeping 
them in line by threatening suit 
to protect the price, the goods be- 
ing sold under a patent license, 
pr:nted on the bottom of the box. 

The Cross people have done 
one very shrewd thing in rela- 
tion to the blades that will give 
them an advantage over other 
blade manufacturers, other things 
being equal. When other manu- 
facturers are selling their blades 
at six for a dollar or seven for 
thirty-five cents, the Cross com- 
pany offer its at a_ nickel 
apiece: they can, that is, be 
bought singly. That ought to 
mean something to the average 
man. At the worst, they furnish 
a strong talking point. 

A ee 
MUST NOT IMITATE “YELLOW” 
TAXICABS 

Just’ce Erlanger, of New York, has 
granted an injunction restraining inde- 
pendent taxi owners from further imi- 
tating the yellow cabs of the Yellow 
Taxicab Company. 

The Yellow Taxi Company brought 
injunction prcceed’ngs against about 
fifty independent owners using taxicabs 
that were painted yellow, which, it was 
alleged, were mistaken by patrons for 
those owned by the plaintiff company. 
The decision of the court in the two 
cases before him will, it is expected, 
hold in the other cases. The two de- 
fendants were Wallace W. Carpenter 
and George Rosemeier. The decision 
does not mean that no other taxi owner 
can paint his cab yellow, but it must 
not be so painted and dressed as to 
be an imitation. 


tee 
ADVERTISING MEN 
ORGANIZE 


NEWARK 


Newark, N. J., advertising men met 
recently and formed an_ organization 
to promote the advertising interests of 
that city. Officers elected are as fol- 
lows: President, Theodore S. Fet- 
tinger, advertising manager of Hahne & 
Co.; vice-president, George F. Baright, 
advertis: ng manager of the Prudential 
Insurance Company; secretary, A. 
Harding, of the Harding Advertising 
Company; treasurer, Jesse A. Winter, 
of the Frei-Zeitung. 
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MAKING NEWSPAPER COPY 
MORE PROFITABLE 


SPEAKER BEFORE SIX POINT LEAGUE 
URGES GENERAL EXCLUSION OF 
FRAUDULENT AND MISLEADING 
COPY IN ORDER THAT LEGITIMATE 
ADVERTISERS MAY PROFIT MORE 





FROM SPACE USED 

Frank H. Cole, advertising 
manager of the seed house of 
Peter Henderson & Co., New 


York, addressed the members of 
the Six Point League at their 
luncheon at the Aldine Club, New 
York, February 20. Mr. Cole 
stated that advertising could be 
made far more profitable for the 
newspapers if fraudulent copy 
could be eliminated and he made 
some practical suggestions for 
improvement along this line. 

“Seed advertising in newspapers 
had not previously been consid- 
ered profitable” said Mr. Cole. 
“Peter Henderson & Co., however, 
had been successful in using 
newspapers with a wide suburban 
circulation that published mate- 
rial interesting to that circulation 
in the shape of garden and farm 
articles, 

“There is a big field not only for 
seedsmen, but for all national ad- 
vertisers in the newspapers just 
as soon as the newspapers will do 
their part,” said Mr. Cole. “Be- 
fore newspapers can be really 
profitable to national advertisers, 
and particularly so to mail-order 
houses there must be a realiza- 
tion of their responsibility for 
honest advertising, a realization 
that will start at the top and 
come down. The work that the 
vigilance committees of various 
organizations throughout the 
country is doing is very valuable. 
It is most valuable, however, be- 
cause it shows to the thinking 
newspaperman the demand _ that 
there is for clean advertising col- 
umns. The wound that heals on 
the surface first must be opened 
again and again before it can be 
properly healed, and I really be- 
lieve that the only solution of 


the dishonest advertising problem 
must come from the newspapers 
themselves. 
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A $2,000,000 Answer 


Uncle Sam is spending $2,000,- 
000 near Evansville, Ind., for a 
movable dam and locks in the 
Ohio River. 

Evansville responds by spending 
$2,000,000 of her OWN money for 
a concrete wall around her entire 
water front, to protect it, and to 
provide modern warehouse facili- 
ties called for by the canalization 
of the Ohio River at this “gate- 
way of the South.” Which means 
that money is flowing like water 
here. 

Besides, Evansville is long- 
headed enough to prepare for the 
benefits sure to come,her way 
through the increased water 
transportation that will blossom 
with the opening of the, Panama 
Canal. 

Such longheadedness explains 
the prosperity of the city. Other 
ear marks of it are: the sale of 
her own bonds entirely to her 


own citizens at a premium; two 
new library structures. a new 
Y. M. C. A., many new industries, 
etc. 


The Evansville trade empire is fil- 
igreed with six interurban trolley lines, 
nine steamboat lines and eight railroads. 
Do you wonder it includes over twenty 
counties, with eighty-four towns, in the 
adjacent ccrners of Indiana, I‘l'no’s 
and Kentucky? 

All this is YOURS, advertising'y 
speaking, if you advertise in the 


Evansville Courier 


Its daily circulation of more than 
18,000 copies exceeds that of all other 
local papers combined. 

Of this, 8,500 is patd-in-advance sub- 
scription from farmers. In the sec- 
tion, remember, where farm land equals 
town lots in value. 

What a_ sp'end’d 
space buyers! 


THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg, New York; Tribune 


Bldg.. Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any 


chance for wise 


time, anywhere. 
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“You and I all know down in 
our hearts that whenever your 
employer wishes to do so, at that 
minute your improper advertising 
will cease. Newspaper columns 
to-day are cleaner and better than 
ever before, and it is only a mat- 
ter of time to the eventual results. 
Some day we will see some big 
newspaper man, half a decade 
perhaps ahead of his time, who 
will take over the work of the 
vigilance committees, and who 
will say ‘If there is any adver- 
tiser in my columns who is dis- 
honest, write me and I will inves- 
tigate, and if the charge is true 
I will do my best to send him to 
jail” That man _ will instantly 
gain a prestige which will take 
years for those who follow his 
example to build up. 

“We sell our seeds to our cus- 
tomers not only because we sell 
them actual seeds, but we sell a 
service behind them in the vari- 
ous tests and trials to which they 
are submitted before they go to 
our customers. The newspaper 
that gives the best service will al- 
ways have the largest number of 
readers, but you have devoted 
this idea of service entirely to the 
news element. During the Span- 
ish War I believe that the extraor- 
dinary expenses of metropoli- 
tan newspapers ran into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, all 
spent in order that their readers 
should have the best service that 
it was possible to give. Is it not 
fair that they also devote some 
time to rendering a service to 
their readers in the matter of the 
advertisements which they carry? 
Your newspapers would not 
knowingly publish a false dis- 
patch but that same newspaper 
will knowingly publish advertise- 
ments which would do their read- 
ers a great deal more harm than 
false news would have done. 

“I have felt for some time that 
there is no reason why newspa- 
pers should not guarantee their 
advertisements to their readers 
just the same as do the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Delineator, The Rural Nex 
Yorker, The Farm Journal, or 
any one of hundreds of reputable 
magazines and farm papers. I 
realize the objection that is be- 
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ing made to this that because of 
the lack of time there is not an 
opportunity to investigate each 
advertisement. This is undoubt- 
edly so, but there is no reason 
why an improper advertisement 
should be republished day after 
day. There has been plenty of 
opportunity by the time of the 
third insertion to have thoroughly 
investigated that advertisement. 
If the time and the expense is too 
great to admit of doing it upon 
all your advertisements, why not 
have a page of guaranteed adver- 
tisements, charging ten, fifteen or 
twenty per cent additional. | 
believe I would willingly pay 
more in order to be on that page. 

“T may say in passing that this 
is done at present by a number of 
papers, but only as regards more 
or less classified advertising. 

“The man who purchases your 
paper buys it because he has con- 
fidence in that paper, because he 
wants it, because he believes in 
it. Give your advertisers the 
benefit of that prestige. Realize 
fully upon the corfidence that 
your carefully conducted news 
columns are building up, and I 
honestly believe that it would 
not be long before that guarantee 
would appear on every page of ad- 
vertising in your daily. Mail- 
order advertisers are looking for 
mediums, and there is hardly a 
national advertiser who could not 
use the newspapers to advantage 
under such conditions, but when 
you run his advertisement along- 
side of an advertisement that 1s 
not fair and honest or which ex- 
aggerates or overstates extrava- 
gantly, you do not give him a fair 
show. 

“The newspapers of to-day 
have improved more in a con- 
paratively short time than any 
other class of medium, and too 
much credit cannot be given the 
men who have accomplished these 
results.” 

—_—_—_+ e+—_____ 
GODDARD JOINS MISSOURI SHOE 
HOUSE 


C. A. Goddard, formerly advertising 
manager of Selz Schwab & Co., shoe 
manufacturers of Chicago, has become 
advertising manager “" - Noyes-Nor- 





man Shoe Company, Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Goddard’s place li be taken by 
B. P. Waters. 


=. 
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Again Heads the List 


First in the Cost per Inquiry 
First in the Cost per Order 


Phelps Publishing Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
January 16th, 1913. 
Dear Sirs: 

Replying to your letter of the 15th, desire to state that we have 
given the Sterling Advertising Agency instructions to purchase space 
for our copy in Farm and Home for 1913 advertising. It might 
interest you to know that Farm and Home was first on our list in 
the cost per order, also the cost ver inquiry covering our 1912 adver- 
tising. With us it is a very unusual occurrence to have one paper 
take the lead in both the cost per order and the cost per inquiry. 
We do not see how we could conscientiously overlook a record of 
this kind. You may rest assured that we will continue with Farm 
and Home so long as it produces results for us ag it has in the past. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
(Signe) L. S. Cooper. 


The experience of this advertiser is just another demonstration 
of the advertising and selling value of 


FARM™HOME 


The Leading National Semi-Monthly Farm Paper 


It is the practical, adaptable nature. of Farm and Home’s reading 
matter that makes it so good an advertising medium. It is edited 
by practical men and women who know what they are talking about, 
and they keep it full of live, practical, fascinating and wholesome 
reading. We keep our readers abreast of the times—keep them 
doing things that make their farming profitable. Every copy of 
Farm and Home's 


600,000 Circulation 


goes into the homes of farmers of the new era—enterprising busi- 
ness farmers who realize large profits from their farms as a result 
of the modern business principles they apply to farming. They 
make and spend money for “advertised goods,” purchasing from 
local dealers as well as direct by mail. The excellence of editorials 
and high-class of advertising carried are indicative of the high- 
class of its readers. 





| Address nearest office for sample copies and further information 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. » 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg.. Chicago. Ill. 1-57 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 998 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
601Oneida Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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A Selling Force Carrying 
| Merchant ani 


SALES INCREASED 





Gamilton Coupons—by creating an adde 
Consumer’s demand—assure more sa 
and increased permanent patronage 
reduced selling expense. 


They are the most efficient link in th 
selling chain intimately associating th 
progressive Manufacturer, Retailer a 
Consumer—a Reward to the Dealer a 
a gratifying Appeal to his Customers. 


Partial List of The Consumers exchange their Gaui 
Wamilton Coupon 


Brands 
Swift’s Soaps, Washing Powder, ete. | Stock ofstandard merchandise at over) 
Reskle's Cocen and Chocolate Premium Stations in the United State 
« Argo’’ and “‘Ivory’’ Starch 
“Union Leader’ Tobacco 


Major’s Cement -Each Manufacturer packing Hamilt 


Electro Silicon Silver Polish Coupons has the co-operation of all th 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, etc. 


Mapl-Corn Flakes, ete. others who pack them. Buyers of of 


Salvation Matches class of Gamilton Conpon. Goods becom 
Golden Egg Macaroni, etc. 


Burnham's Jellycon buyers of other brands containing thea 
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ersonal Appeal to Both 
Sustomer 


SELLING COST DECREASED 





he Manufacturer is also benefited by 
e Hamilton Corporation’s well directed 
dbroad advertising campaign. 


he Gamilton Betailer’s Coupon is a special 
d strong incentive to the Retailer to 
sh the goods which carry them. 


amilton Premiums will supply nearly 
l”very reasonable need of the home and 
millions of American Families are now 
njoying them. 


large group of Representative Manu- 
cturers now operate under the Hamil- 


Whey will tell you that It Pays, and Why 
dit Pays to pack Gamilton Coupons. Write 
sfor particulars to-day. 


he Hamilton Corporation 


Guaranteed Resources, $1,000,000.00 


#to6 West 45th Street © New York City 


AKE * MILLS 
mapinibcrts | 


Partial List of 
Pamiiton Coupon 
Brands 


Baker’s Premium Cocoanut 
ee : hoes Raising Buckwheat 


“Crescent” and “Bob White’’ Toilet 


Paper 
“‘My Wife’s Salad Dressing” 
Gorton’s Codfish and other Fish 
Specialties 
Borsum’s Putz Liquid Metal Polish, etc. 
Hammerschlag’s sei Roll 
Waxed Pape 
““Sealpackerchiet” Handkerchiefs 
“West Electric’’ Hair Curlers, etc. 
Franco-American Soups, etc. 
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Leslie’s edition for March 6th, 
1913 is 406,127— 


362,467 single wrappers to paid 
subscribers. 
30,000 newsstand order. 
5,000 samples and branch office 
distribution. 
4,600 free to advertisers. 
1,060 exchange. 
3,000 stock. 


406,127 





A result of steady, persistent team work 
by a well handled circulation organization. 
The 400,000 mark will not only be main- 
tained throughout 1913, but 7 will be 
exceeded. 


Note - Leslie’s guarantees over 

* 350,000 copies net paid 
circulation. The subscription circu- 
lation— exclusive of newsstand, — 
exceeds the guarantee by over 12,000. 


Leslie's not only guarantees a circulation based 
upon its rate, but gives the advertiser a safe 


margin of nearly 40,000. 


Facts furnished upon request 


Leslie’s ee 


Advertising Director 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 








ctor 
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WHAT THE ADVERTISER 
PAYS FOR 


HOW ADVERTISERS AND AGENTS CAN 
JUDGE QUALITY—THE FACTORS 
WHICH GO TO MAKE QUALITY IN 
GENERAL MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 
—A CHANCE FOR PUBLISHERS TO 
DEMONSTRATE QUALITY 


By Roy W. Johnson. 
II 

Every advertising solicitor 
knows how hard it is to “put over” 
a raise in the rates. The adver- 
tiser who has contentedly paid 40 
cents a line for months kicks like 
a brindled heifer if asked to pay 
45, even when it is easy to demon- 
strate that he is getting a 50 per 
cent increase in circulation. The 
solicitor can sit down and figure 
it out on a piece of paper, showing 
that the rate is actually lower per 
thousand than when the advertiser 
began to pay the 40-cent rate, yet 
the latter will insist that 45 cents 
is too much. And the solicitor has 
to work hard to save the business, 
simply because he hasn’t any way 
—except talk—of proving that the 
space is worth the new rate. 





George Von Utassy, of Cosmo- .« 


politan, says: “If the magazine 
pays him it is a good investment; 
if it doesn’t it is not.” That is 
true without question for an ad- 
vertiser who can trace results. But 
such advertisers are in the minor- 
ity. By actual count it was deter- 
mined that 60 per cent of the 
advertisers in standard magazines 
—advertisers like the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, for example—could not pos- 
sibly trace any results from the 
individual publication. Unques- 
tionably these advertisers are sat- 
ished with the results, but they 
cannot trace them. Moreover, 
the advertiser who is only consid- 
ering the use of a_ publication 
wants some definite indication as 
to whether it would be likely to 
pay him or not. Likewise the ad- 
vertiser who is asked to pay a 
higher rate wants the assurance 
that the quality of the circulation 
makes it worth the extra money. 
As a rule, he doesn’t doubt the 
quantity. 


The H. K. McCann Company, 
New York, has made a good start 
towards a system of gauging the 
value of farm paper space by 
something more scientific than 
guesswork, hearsay or solicitors’ 
arguments. Opposite the names 
of the various papers are set down 
the subscription prices; the qual- 
ity of print paper (good, fair or 
poor) ; the number of illustrations 
in an average issue; the number 
of people on the editorial staff; 
the relative number of pages 
which appeal to women; whether 
or not there is a strong personal- 
ity back of the papers; and a col- 
umn for entering an A, B, C or D 
classification according to the in- 
formation contained in the other 
columns. It is a good start, but it 
is not complete. It does not pro- 
vide for all the factors which may 
go to make a given medium worth 
the line rate. For example, a pa- 
per which has done a great deal of 
work educating dealers to the ad- 
vantages of handling advertised 
goods would get no credit for it, 
and a paper with an editorial staff 
of two might buy enough outside 
contributions from specialists to 
make it worth far more than the 
paper with a staff of half a dozen 
tyros. Moreover, the subscription 
price may be $3 a year, but if the 
farmer gets the paper handed to 
him as a premium with a patent 
corn sheller bought at the last 
county fair he cannot be rated as a 
three-dollar subscriber. 


CHART AS A GUIDE 


I believe that a chart can be 
worked out, with the cost of pro- 
duction of the publication (as 
nearly as the advertiser can get at 
it. of course) as a basis, which 
will give an approximately ac- 
curate indication as to whether the 
rate demanded is just or excessive 
or too low. It may seem as if 
“too low” a rate were a joke, but 
it isn’t, either for the advertiser 
or the publisher. Too low a rate 
means one of two things; failure 
and discontinuance of the publica- 
tion, or a cutting of the cost in 
some department which will pull 
the quality of the circulation down 
to meet the rate. Advertising 
space is a manufactured article, 
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and too low a price’ has an effect 
upon it quite as truly as if it were 
dress goods or steel rails. 

Now the factors in the cost of 
production of advertising space— 
newspaper as well as magazine 
space—which directly affect the 
quality of circulation are the man- 
ufacturing costs (including the 
quality of print paper, ink, engrav- 


ings, etc.), editorial costs (in- 
cluding the salaries of staff men, 
the cost of contributed articles, 


regular departments and features, 
telegraph, telephone and Associa- 
ted Press service), art department 
costs (including staff artists, pho- 
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ting subscribers is substantially 
less than the income received from 
subscriptions—in other words, a 
high net price for subscriptions 
can thereby demonstrate a_ high 
percentage of renewals, while a 
low net price for subscriptions in 
dicates an effort to drag them -n 
“anyhow.” Publishers themselves 
are beginning to ar Oh th's 
fact and to use it. D. Porter, 
publisher of The ss wife, says 
in a recent booklet on circulation: 
“The publisher who accepts a 
very low net vrice for subscrip- 
tions universally gets a very low 
percentage of renewals at the end 





tographers, free lance artists un- of the vear, whereas the publisher 
der contract, etc.), and a general who gets a high net price in his 

Print Illus- Art Edit. Contri- Fea- Person- % Net Extra Rate 
Name Paper tration Work Policy butions tures Depts. ality Price Service Ay’ ". Pong « 
Piesces 50 75 50 80 70 80 85 33 85 ie 
Bei vis 50 50 50 20 ~~ 80 50 «60 $1 3/7c 
C..... 30 25 15 15 40 75 40 5 31 2/c 
“overhead” cost (which embraces subscription endeavors almost uni- 


the personality back of the pub- 
lication, and the expenses of man- 
agement and direction of policy). 
The factors which influence qual- 
ity indirectly are the costs of the 
circulation department (the rela- 
tion between the income from sub- 
scriptions and the money spent 
to get them) and the cost of ex- 
tra services, such as dealer co- 
operation campaigns and the like 
conducted for the purpose of d- 
recting the consumer to a place 
where the goods are on sale. All 
the various systematic attempts to 
promote the sale of advertised 
goods in. distinction from unad- 
vertised goods belong in the last 
classification. 


COST AS MEASURE OF EDITORIAL 
STRENGTH 


It may seem strange to talk of 
the cost as a measure of editorial 
strength or personality, but it is 
the only term I could find which 
would come anywhere near indi- 
cating what I want to express— 
the effort the publisher is put- 
ting forth to get and hold circula- 
tion of a particular grade. Fur- 
thermore, it is a term which can 
be used reciprocally; by the ad- 
vertiser to judge quality and by 
the publisher to demonstrate qual- 
ity. For example, the publisher 
who can show that the cost of get- 


versally obtains a correspondingly 
high percentage of renewals.” 


AN ANALYTICAL SUGGESTION 

The table herewith is prepared 
by way of graphic illustration of 
the kind of analysis I believe « = 
be worked out. “A,” “B” and “C” 
are three publications wh‘ch regu- 
larly carry the advertising of 
household goods, clothes and 
foods. The figures in the columns 
above are grades which repre- 
sent variations above and below 
the average quality for publica- 
tions in the same class. I have 
arbitrarily chosen “50” to repre- 
sent that average quality in each 
of the divisions. By “average 
quality” I mean that quality of 
paper, illustrations and the rest 
which represents ordinary prac- 
tice. In other words, average 
quality is based upon a manufac- 
turing cost which cannot be low- 
ered without cheapening the me- 
dium unless the average is pulled 
up by added cost somewhere else 

For example, the ordinary print 
paper for standard magazines 
costs three and a half cents a 
pound. That may be regarded as 
standard, and represented by 50. 
Publications A and B are thus 
graded. Publication C is printed 
on a cheaper grade, and can be 
rated only at 30. 
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HE man who discovered that the 

big rivers flow by large cities has 
now a chance to discover that good 
advertising is next to good reading 
matter. In the new size of The 
American Magazine—a size just large 
enough and no larger—a size which 
makes both text and pictures look more 
attractive—a size which is large enough 
to put both reading matter and adver- 
tising on the same page and do justice 
to both—in the new and exactly right 
size, good reading is next to good 
advertising. 


‘The American 
Magazine 


Forms for May close March 10th 
S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the 
April 13th issue 


The SEMI-MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE SECTION 


Ht SUNDAYS OF EACH MONTH 





becomes a part of the 
regular edition of 


THE 
BUFFALO EXPRESS 


on the second and | 
fourth Sundays of each | 
month, 


“America’s Greatest Daily Papers” 


The Sun, New York 
The Boston Globe 
The San Francisco Call 
The Washington Post 
The Omaha Bee 
The Chicago Tribune ~ 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
The North American, Philadelphia 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
The Pittsburgh Dispatch 
Buffalo Express 





| the basis here, 
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When we come to illustrations, 
publisher A spends a good deal 
extra for timely illustrations; 
runs more illustrations than are 
absolutely necessary; uses every 
new invention in the way of re- 
production, etc. Publisher B 1s 
quite up to normal in that re- 
spect, while publisher C_ gets 
along with as few cuts as possi- 
ble. 

The column headed “Art Work” 
refers to the quality of work 
which goes into cover designs and 
illustration of articles, etc. A pub- 
lisher who pays for the work of 
artists of the first rank increases 
the quality of his circulation, and 
should be credited with it.~ Since 
the personal taste of the adver- 
tiser is no fair test of artistic ap- 
peal, the cost of manufacture is 
the only safe guide. If the pub- 
lisher is paying too much for 
art work the chart will show it be- 
fore we get through. Publishers 
A and B are up to the average. 
C, as is to be expected from 
the preceding columns, lags a long 
way behind. 

By “editorial policy’ I mean the 
purpose or lack of purpose of the 
publication. Does it stand for 
anything in particular, or does it 
swing with every ebb of public 
fancy? Does it “speak out in 
meeting,” or does it carefully 
| avoid the expression of any opin- 
ion on less than both sides of a 
question? Cost of production is 
too, for editors 


| with a real purpose and the abil- 





ity to carry it out costs money. 
Melville W. Stone, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, said 
at the Pulitzer hearing that he 
understood that W. R. Hearst 
paid Arthur Brisbane $72,000 a 
year. Yet $5,000 would hire a 
man who could fill just as much 
space as Brisbane does and not 
hurt anybody’s feelings. 

It is obvious that no publication 
can get contributors of high qual- 
ity without paying for them, and 
the disposition to go after con- 
tributions of authoritative charac- 
ter is the basis for the ratings in 
this column. “Contributions” are 
not to be confused. with “features” 

r “departments,” however. 
A “feature,” according to this 
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chart, is a.series of discussions on 
the same subject or allied subjects 


of popular interest, like Mark Sul- | 


livan’s pages on Congressional af- 
fairs in Collier’s, or the “Who's 


Who and Why” ‘of the ee | 


Evening Post. A “department” 

the familiar question- -and- vananer 
bureau, 
the prime requisite and which 
neither owes its influence to the 
peculiar literary personality of the 
writer nor champions any reform, 
political, hygienic or moral. 
moment a department begins to 


in which information is | 


The | 


preach or develop a literary flavor | 


it becomes a feature. 


FEATURES DISTINCT FROM CONTRIBU- 


TIONS 


Now the reason features and 
departments must not be lumped 
with contributions is because all 
publications do not have them. 
Undoubtedly Samuel G. Blythe 
adds to the value of the Post as 
an advertising medium, and 
“Who’s Who and Why” should 
justly raise the Post’s average; 
but it should not be allowed to 
pull down the average of Leslie’s, 
for example. Suppose a publica- 
tion has one very strong feature, 
and a great lot of very cheap con- 
tributions, while another publica- 
tion has a first-class list of con- 
tributors and no features at all, 
It is entirely fair to allow the 
strong feature to pull the average 
of the first publication up, but it 
should not be allowed to pull that 
of the second publication down. 








For it has nothing whatever to do | 


with the 


second publication. | 


Therefore I have listed features | 


and departments separately, and 
only where they exist is any entry 
made in their columns. 


“Personality” is a difficult thing | 
to define, yet it must not be left | 


out of the list. It is what Mr. 


Stone referred to when he said | 


that the value of Mr. Pulitzer’s | 


services to the New York World 


would be undervalued at $100,000 | 


a year. 


It manifests itself in the | 


sort of activities Mr. Hearst en- | 


gages in wholly apart from the ac- 
tual conduct of a newspaper or a 
magazine. When the Outlook en- 


gages Theodore Roosevelt it gets | 
something the value of which is 
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The Sales Ledger 


of advertisers in Norfolk makes 
a very good showing if they 
spend their appropriation in the 


Norfolk Ledger 
Dispatch 


This is not a mere claim, but a 
summary of the experience of our 
advertisers, both local and for- 
eign, 

The NORFOLK LEDGER 
DISPATCH is an evening paper, 
published only 6 times a week. 


Yet its cargo of advertising 
during the year holds more lines 
than the other local papers can 
show, though they have 16 2-3 
per cent more publication days. 


There are about 25,000 homes 
in the Norfolk shopping territory. 
The carrier corps of the NOR- 
FOLK LEDGER DISPATCH 
delivers 70 per cent of its 21,600 
(and over) circulation right into 
the homes. 

The NORFOLK LEDGER DIS. 
PATCH is the favorite of the white 
population, also of the local merchants. 
They patronize it overwhelmingly as 
compared with other local mediums. 

And this despite inducement 
held out to them elsewhere 

The NORFOLK LEDGER DIS. 
PATCH and its commanding position 
in the chief port of Virginia, ought to 
be a strong inducement for you to 
cover this rich sales territory. 


rates 


Its navy yard, its shipping interests, 
its industrial enterprises—all varied and 
extensive—insure plenty of consumer 
money. Why not go after it? 


THE NORFOLK LEDGER 
DISPATCH 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


ieee digg Ch New York; Tribune 
hicago; Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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nct to be measured by the amount 
of space he fills nor what he says 


in it. If you were to buy the 
Louisville Courier-Journal you 
would want to deduct handsomely 
from the gross business to account 
for the loss to the paper of Henry 
Watterson. Personality, is thac 
quality in some person known to 
be connected with a publication 
which causes the public to have 
more confidence in that publica- 
tion. Mr. Pulitzer bought a de- 
crepit newspaper from Jay Gould 
and made it one of the best paying 
propositions in New York largely 
through personality—by making 
the people understand that he was 
fighting their battles. 

It happens to be possible to ex- 
press the entries in the next col- 
umn by percentages. The Post- 
Office requires the receipt of at 
least 50 per cent of the subscrip- 
tion price from each subscriber, 
and fifty happens to be the number 
of points adopted to signify the 
ordinary average. So the per- 
centage of the net subscription 
price received by the publisher is 
a proper entry. 

The heading “extra service” 
covers factors in the building of 
readers’ confidence which are not 
included under any other heading. 
For example, Good Housekeep- 
ing’s dealer campaign and guar- 
anteed goods departments would 
come under this head, as also Col- 
lier’s dealer circulars and adver- 
tising of the Westfield laboratory 
tests. The Curtis Publishing 
Company’s investigations among 
dealers would belong here, as also 
- the dealer literature issued by the 
Orange-Judd Company. But, as is 
the case with features and depart- 
ments, the lack of any such ac- 
tivity on the part of a publisher 
should not be allowed to pull his 
average down. It naturally raises 
the quality of Good Hdousekeep- 
ing’s circulation because it has 
adopted certain additional services 
to advertisers. but it does not 
lower the quality of the circulation 
of The Century because the latter 
does not do so. 


DETERMINING A GOOD BUY 
Hence, in computing the aver- 


ages of each of the three publica- 
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tions, we divide by the number of 
columns in which entries are ac- 
tually made: in the case of Pub- 
lication A, by 9; in the case of 
Publication B, by 7, and for Pub- 
lication C, by 8. In the last col- 
umn we set the rates per line per 
thousand, and are able to compare 
them in relation to the “quality 
averages” we have worked out. 
We find that if Publication A is 
a good buy at half a cent, Pub- 
lication B is not quite so good at 
3-7 of a cent, and Publication C 
is low value at 2-5 of a cent. 

The above is a very brief out- 
line of the system. Of course, it 
goes without saying that different 
charts must be prepared for stand- 
ard magazines, newspapers, class 
and trade papers. Some of those 
charts will be discussed in later 
articles, together with more thor- 
ough consideration 65f the various 
elements in each chart. Inciden- 
tally, and parenthetically, these 
charts ought to suggest ‘a splen- 
did way for publishers to demon- 
strate quality by coming out with 
the bona fide figures. 

(To be continued) 
tee 
SEARCH FOR PRACTICAL 
LECTURERS 








A committee composed of Prof. J. W. 
Cuncliff, Columbia University, James 
Keeley, Notre Dame Unive:sit , and 
Dean Williams of the University of 
Missouri, has been appointed to arrange 
with New York authorities for a series 
of lectures in Middle-Western universi- 
ties which give courses in newspaper 
making and advertising. The lecturers 
are to be practical men. 


———+or— 
FAIRMAN WITH J. WALTER 


THOMPSON 

On March 1, Leroy Fairman will en- 
ter the productive department of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, New York: 
Since December, 1909, he has been the 
editor of Advertising and Selling. 

Mr. Fairman was for five years on the 
copy staff of the o!d Charles Austin 
Bates organization. Later he was for 
several years secretary and copy direct: 
or of the Ethridge Company. 





BUTTERWORTH HEADS ADVER- 
TISING DEPARTMENT 
Benjamin G. Butterworth, who was 
for eighteen years connected with the 
3rooklyn Eagle, a third of the time 
being spent as “advertising manager of 
that newspaper, has been placed in 


charge of the advertising department of 
the Evening Telegram, 


New York. 
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The Confidence 
of Engineers and 
Contractors in 


FNGINEERING RECORD 


is indicated by incidents like this: The architects 
and contractors of a steel building now under erec- 
tion in Boise, Idaho, referred a dispute as to the 
interpretation of specifications to the Engineering 
Record for decision, binding themselves to abide 
absolutely by its opinion. 


‘Readers of the Record have the same confidence 
in its advertising pages, because no paper can have 
the full confidence of its readers if questionable 
products are advertised in it. 


If you want the confidence of the engineers and 
contractors who plan, build and maintain this coun- 
try’s important buildings, bridges, dams, water 
works, sewers, roads and pavements, the advertis- 
ing pages of the Record shou!d certainly tell why 
you deserve this confidence. 


The paper regarded as an industry’s authority 
is the best medium of communication between those 
who sell and those who buy. The Record occupies 
this position in its field. 















. : 7 

Eagienering Sample Copies 
The authority oe rates and particulars con- 
on Civili engi- . . 

neering an For 38 _— cerning copy-service of dem- 
contracting. the leader. : 103 
Weekly circu- Weekly cir- onstrated efficiency await a 
lation 19,500. culation 20,000. sign of interest from you. 






















Electric Metalwrsicel ff McGraw Publishing 
te | = —— 
ee masieias Company, Inc 






Metallurgy 
and industrial 
chemistry. Cir- 
culation 5,700. 


1884. Weekly 
circulation 
8,000. 






239 West 39th Street 
New York 
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Government Reports 
Are Behind These 
Circulation Statements 



















One of the most interesting things in the world 
to advertisers is circulation. Very few realize the 
magnitude of street car circulation. 


Let us take the ten leading S. R. A. cities for 
example. Last year there were 2,886,506,824 
riders carried by the cars of these cities. Of course 
we don’t contend that every rider will read your card 
every time he rides, but if only one out of every 
ten riders reads a given advertising campaign, the 
advertising would be read 288,650,682 times 
during the year in these ten cities. Certainly the 
advertising of any meritorious product receiving 
288,650,682 readings a year, must give that 
product a tremendous stimulus in sale. 


Street car circulation statements cannot be 
questioned as they are taken from the official 
reports made by railroad companies. Tell us in 
what cities you need circulation for your advertising 
now and we will give you facts and figures about 
them that you ought to know. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. <«Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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HOW PUBLISHERS ARE DE- 
VELOPING DEALER DE- 
MAND 





SOME PUBLICATIONS ARE MAKING 
FRIENDS IN THE RETAIL FIELD BY 
SENDING THE DEALER PERIODICAL 
LISTS OF THEIR ADVERTISERS 





By Munson Hunt. 


Ever since consumer publica- 
tions began the fight to get the 
dealer interested in pushing ad- 
vertised goods, the dealer has 
been coming back with the query, 
“Just what do you mean by ad- 
vertised goods, anyhow?” 

It is the endeavor to answer 
this query that has been made 
the basis for new campaigns now 
being carried on by several pub- 
lications. The dealer is now be- 
ing approached with the argument 
that he should use consumer ad- 
vertising as a guide in actually 
making up his stock. And not 
only arguments, but lists of 
goods by name are being fur- 
nished to him as a sort of buying 
index. 

Perhaps the latest recruit to the 
side of consumer-reaching pub- 
lishers doing dealer agitation is 
Collier's Weekly. Through the 
efforts of this publication in “dis- 
covering” the Westfield Board of 
Trade’s list of pure foods, a book- 
let is being distributed to a large 
list of retail grocers at the ex- 
pense of twenty-three advertising 
manufacturers whose goods have 
been found reliable. Professor 
Allyn, instructor in the Massa- 
chusetts State Normal School at 
Westfield, who made up the pure 
food list does not stop at national- 
ly advertised goods, but Collier’s 
points out to dealers that the list 
may be readily used in making up 
a stock of goods with national 
advertising behind them. For ex- 
ample, here is the Westfield list of 
beverages that dealers are being 


urged to stock: 

Welch Grape Juice 

Clicquot Ginger Ale 
oxie 

Kumyss 

Dole’s Pineapple Juice 

Saegertown Ginger Ale 

Sheboygan Ginger Ale 

Walker’s Grape Juice 

Zoolak 
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The book costs the dealer ten 
cents, and the applications from 
grocers have run into the thou- 
sands. “While the campaign, 
from our point of view, was pri- 
marily intended to present read- 
ers with a list of reliable food 
products,” one of Collier's men 
told a representative of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, “the value of such an index 
to the dealer is unquestioned. 
Letters from dealers who have 
been pushing advertised goods 
show us that the list has been of 
great service to them, and they 
have been alert to get such goods 
into their stores in preference to 
others.” This weekly points out 
that all advertising mediums are 
at liberty to use the Westfield 
list for any co-operation plans 
they desire to carry out. Most 
reliable advertised food products 
are included, and of course one of 
the aims of the campaign has 
been to make the dealer a better 
booster for advertised goods that 
have been found reliable. It is 
believed that he can find a better 
profit in the sale of these goods 
than in others. 

Getting the dealer’s attention 
and respect for nationally adver- 
tised goods and presenting him 
with a guide to show what goods 
are nationally advertised has been 
the big feature of Good House- 
keeping Magazine’s campaign in 
the retail field. Several thousand 
dealers, reached through adver- 
tisements in the trade press, have 
been prevailed upon to display a 
transparent window sign reading 
“Advertised Goods on Sale Here.” 

To help the dealer in his selec- 
tion of advertised goods, this 
magazine issues, regularly, a trade 
review, Good Storekeeping, which 
is circulated in the retail field 
and lists all advertisers in Good 
Housekeeping. Dealers are fur- 
ther supplied with full-page re- 
productions of Good Housekeep- 
ing ads for window display. 
Readers are urged to buy adver- 
tised goods at the stores where 
the advertised goods sign is 
shown. It is suggested that such 
stores carry all lines of nationally 
advertised goods whether they 
are included in the published list 
or not. 
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In an editorial addressed to the 
dealer the current number of 
Good Storekeeping says: 


The significance of all this to retailers 
is that they, equally with consumers, 
now have a guide to the quality and re- 
liability of a long line of products 1n 
every class. Any product advertised in 
Good Housekeeping Magazine is by that 
1act known to have been exhaustively 
looked into by picked men. The pages 
of the magazine become an honor list. 
Money cannot force the name of a ques- 
tionable product into Good Housekeeping 
Magazine’s advertising section. Reta.1- 
ers are no longer obliged to guess when 
good customers demand trustworthy 1n- 
formation about advertised goods 


A year ago Good Houszkeeping 
offered prizes to retail merchants 
in various lines for their opinions 
on nationally advertised goods. 
Similar offers are still being made 
and much of this  publication’s 
dealer work is based on the re- 
turns from contests in the field. 

Two leading farm papers have 
taken up dealer co-operation work, 
giving dealers lists of the goods 
they advertise and offering prizes 
to dealers for letters containing 
their experiences in handling ad- 
vertised goods as against non- 
advertised goods. These papers, the 
Northwest Farmstead and the Da- 
kota Farmer, have recently sent a 
two-hundred-page book, eight- 
een by twelve inches in size, to a 
list of 8,000 dealers in small towns 
throughout the Northwest farm- 
ing districts. The book enumer- 
ates 93 advertisers who have used 
the Northwest Farmstead and the 
Dakota Farmer, showing repro- 
ductions of their advertisements 
and setting forth reasons why a 
dealer may profit by the demand 
being created for such goods in 
their neighborhoods. The book, 


which weighs five pounds, is 
called the “Dealers’ Buying 
Guide,” and is designed to give the 


dealer accurate information as to 
what goods are being advertised 
to farmers and urges him to keep 
advertised goods of all kinds in 
stock. 


W. A. Whitney, advertising 
manager of the Orange-Judd 
Company, commenting on the 


dealer work of the Northwest 
Farmstead and the Dakota Farm- 
er, says: “‘The Dealers’ Buying 
Guide’ is compiled solely for the 
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benefit of the local country deal- 
er, not the large city merchant, 
the man whose business is depend- 
ent on the farmers trade. If we 
can get the dealer interested in 
handung advertised or _ trade- 
maiked goods, we certainly have 
accomplished a big thing tor the 
advertising world in general. But 
if we fai to do this, if we can 
get him interested to the ex- 
tent of doing business with some 
concern which he has not previ- 
ously done business with, we have 
broadened him and further than 
that have done a service to the 
manufacturer whose goods he is 
now stocking.” 

Some time ago Col. Frank P. 
Holland, publisher of Farm and 
Ranch and Holland’s Magazine, 
sent his son, Frank P. Holland, 
Jr., on a tour through Texas to 
interest dealers in the advertising 
appearing in his publications. Mr. 
Holland succeeded in lining up a 
long list of dealers who are now 
making the Holland publications 
an index in the purchase of adver- 
tised goods. In subscribing to 
the movement to make a chain of 
stores through Texas headquar- 
ters for nationally advertised 
goods the pride of Holland’s read- 
ers in Texas stores was brought 
into play, and made the basis for 
live co- operation. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
has advertised from time to time 
in the trade press calling the at- 
tention of retail stores to the ad- 
visability of using the Curtis pub- 
lications as a guide in stocking 
nationally advertised goods. Its 
advertisement “Forcing the Re- 
tailer,” a two-edged argument em- 
phasizing the importance of the 
retailer’s position in trade and 
urging better co-operation on both 
sides in favor of national adver- 
tising, has been supplemented by 
further advertising to get the mer- 
chant to use the magazines as a 
catalogue in buying advertised 
goods. The Curtis company’s 
work has been based on detailed 
field investigations. 

These are not all the publica- 
tions that have done dealer co- 
operative work. But what they 
are doing will indicate the line 
along which development is tak- 
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Getting the 
Inquiries 


— ForYOU 


E have just issued a de- 
W cidedly interesting booklet 

which should be in the 
possession of every man who has 
to do with the sales-producing end 
of any firm in the manufacturing 
business who wants to reach the 
buyers of Metal Products, Tools, 
Faztory Equipment and Supplies 
and Machinery for working metals. 
The booklet shows some ex- 
amples of successful trade paper 
advertising and will also give yeu 
an idea how we serve the interests 
of over 1100 advertisers. It is a 
costly booklet and will be sent cnly 
to those firms who are directly in- 
terested in the field covered by 
THE IRON AGE. There is a 
limited edition —if you want a 
copy — write today —right away. 





THE IRON AGE 
Advertising Dept. 
Box 125, N. Y. 











Please oe en. 
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ing place. One of the most com- 
prehensive dealer aids of this sort 
in the trade paper field is 
that of the Grocery World and 
General Merchant, which publish- 
es each month a complete list of 
all the advertisers of food prod- 
ucts in the following magazines: 
Woman’s World, McCall's, Har- 
ber’s, Delineator, St. Nicholas, 
Pictorial Review, Outing, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion, American Magazine, 
Designer, McClure’s, Scribner's, 
Atlantic Monthly, Good House- 
keeping, Everybody's, Century, 
Collier's and Saturday Evening 
Post. 


——__+ e+ 
A MAGICIAN’S WONDER ADVER.- 
TISING 


The guest of honor of the St. Louis 
Admen’s_ League, February 19, was 
Maurice F. Raymond, the magician. He 
has toured the world over and he spoke 
on “Advertising in Foreign Lands.’ 
Here are some of the wonderful deeds 
which the St, Louis advertising men 
absorbed: 

In Paris 1,800 cats were advertised 
for. Each cat had an announcement 
of the magician’s show in a white en- 
velope wired to a ribbon around its 
neck. Then the 1,800 cats were turne 
= It created a Paris sensation, he 
said. 

When he arrived at Delhi, India, he 
found billboards were unknown. So he 
hired seventy elephants. These were 
whitewashed and signs painted on each 
side. Then the 70—“count ’em’”’—70 
elephants paraded the streets in single 
file. He got the business. In Berlin, 
Mr. Raymond said, he was arrested for 
using many large, white, smooth-haired 
dogs as living billboards. Signs were 
painted upon the dogs’ hair. 

In Buenos Ayres he was debarred the 
use of all billboards and a special in- 
junction prevented him using any tacks 
at all. So he had hundreds of large 
cards attached to strings, each string 
weighted with a little lead. Then long 
drives were taken, by night, along 
avenues lined by trees. Next morning 
his signs were swinging high up in the 
trees. He said six special injunctions 
were passed at Buenos Ayres for his 
special benefit. 

His most amusing American *experi- 
ence, years ago, was this: He was 
booked in a theatre away out of the 
ordinary beat. People did not pass it. 
There was little or no chance for bill- 
board or newspaper work, because of 
peculiar local conditions. And there 
was another show in town that night 
at the other theatre. So, at about 8 
P. M., he touched off a lot of red fire 
on top of his “opery house.” And 
everybody in town ran there to see the 
theatre burn down. He got a full 
house. 

“At the close of his talk, Mr. Raymond 
“did stunts” with cards and performed 
spiritualistic cabinet tricks. 





ASKING TRADE PAPERS TO 
GUARANTEE CIRCULA- 
LATIONS 


The National Trade Press As- 
sociation has been organized to 
promote honest publishing meth- 
ods and stimulate interest in trade, 
technical and class papers. The 
membership will be composed of 
the same classes of papers as now 
form the several local associations 
within the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations. 

The new organization is the re- 
sult of a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Federation held 
in Cleveland last month. At that 
meeting it was decided to carry 
on the work of the Federation’s 
Co-operative Advertising Com- 
mittee through a separate organi- 
zation. 

Applicants to the new associa- 
tion are being asked to subscribe 
to the following form: 


1. The time has come when honest 
circulation statements must be made and 
verified by disinterested public account- 
— 

That these verified circulation state- 
ments be freely available to all adver- 
tisers and prospective advertisers. 

3. To this end we hereby agree to pay 
for a yearly examination of papers. 

4, Circulation statements shall be uni- 
form for all papers and show: (a) the 
number of actual paid subscriptions in 
accordance with the definition of paid 
subscriptions embodied in the _ Post- 
Office Department regulations; (b) the 
free copies; (c) exchanges; (d) adver- 
tisers’ copies; (e) those so!d to news 
companies (with the yearly average of 
returns), and (f) those disposed of in 
other ways. 

5. The circulation is to be given by 
states and countries. 

6. The subscription price must be 
stated and the method of securing sub 
scribers given. Where premiums are 
used, the number of subscribers so se- 
cured must be given and the cost of 
the premiums stated. 

7. We shall publish our circulation 
in our own paper and advertise in our 
columns the facts concerning this cer 
tified circulation and where the detailed 
statement may be had on application. 

8. We hereby agree to pay annual 
dues of $50.00 to meet the running ex 
penses of this organization. 

9. The business of this association, 
and the administration of this fund, 
shall be. in the hands of an executive 
committee of six members, two of 
whom shall be elected annually, who 
shall select their own officers and other- 
wise arrange for the distribution of 
the information gathered and carry out 
the general policies of the organization. 
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Wouldn’t Buy Unless It Was Advertised in 


DAKOTA FaRweR 


The Leading Semi-Monthly of the Northwest 











60,000 Circulation 


A Force in the Development of Northwest Trade 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Established 1881 


The Phelps Publishing Company, Representatives 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 908 Cundler Bldg. Myrick Bldg. 


Chicago, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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Dealers Name here 





CHAS E. CHASE, paesioenr, 7 FREDK SAMSON, secarrany 
RM. BISSELL. vice eneswenT +3 A 3 S E LOCKE. secaerany 
UNDERWRITING MANAGER D UV GLAZIER ac 








HARTFORD FIRE Sinaia ComPANy 
satan” 


maak) 


( ; 12 February 1913 


Harold Ives Company, 
} Metropolitan life Building, 
‘ New York, 3. Y. 


GENT LEMEE ; 


Herewith please find a list of 
agents who desire to use the "Hartford" slides 
to advertise their connection with this Company. 
par get get these out with your usual promptness 
end care, 


oe 


i} Thies feature of our advertising is 

j creating a great deal of enthusiasm and many 
of our representatives, who have used the 
four slides now in the set, have asked us to 
send them another set as soon as ready. If 
they did not believe that the slides were do 
them good they would not ask for more. 







. Very truly vours, 


 Abeaks" service Dept, 


We will gladly send sample slides‘and explain how 
you may profitably employ this up-to-date selling aid. 


, HAROLD IVES COMPANY 


/ & METROPOLITAN LIFE BLDG, NEW YORK CITY. 
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FORECASTING RESULTS OF 
SALES LETTERS 





PRACTICABLE METHODS OF. DETER- 
MINING THE RELATIVE PULLING 
POWER OF SEVERAL LETTERS FROM 
WHICH SELECTION IS TO BE 
MADE — POLICIES OF SOME SUC- 
CESSFUL HOUSES 





By H. McJohnston. 


“Here are three letters; be sure 
to give them all the same test,” 
said the copy chief in a Western 
advertising agency to a manufac- 
turer of medical appliances, who 
was starting a special mail-sales 
campaign direct to physicians 
and surgeons. 

“But I asked you to prepare 
only one letter,’ replied the man- 
ufacturer. “I do not want any 
follow-ups on this first mailing 
until I see how the first letter 
pulls—until I get in some replies 
to guide us in making the follow- 
ups more effective. And I wanted 
to test the ability of your copy 
department by the way this first 
letter takes hold before letting 
you prepare other letters or 
handle other parts of my adver- 
tising, just as I told you.” 

The copy chief listened patient- 
ly; then asked the manufacturer 
to read the three letters care- 
fully, and again waited. 

“You don’t call this a follow- 
up series?” the prospective client 
soon questioned. “They are 
pretty much alike. In fact, either 
one of them ought to make a 
fairly good first letter, if my 


judgment is worth anything.” 


“Glad to hear you say it; 
that’s just what they are,” smiled 
the copy chief. “Give them all 
the same test; use the one that 
pulls best on your big list of 
names. If you don’t get a pay 
test out of either of them, let 
me know and we'll try again. 
You told us that if we got up a 
first letter that would pull satisfac- 
torily. you would very likely let 
us handle your account. We are 
not taking any chances. Anyway, 
the day of hit-or-miss circular 
letters is gone. 


“You know from experience. 
just as we do,” he continued, 
“that it is unsafe, unsatisfactory 
and often impossible to judge 
the ‘pull’ in a letter or an adver- 
tisement before it is put to the 
test. Therefore, whenever it is 
possible—usually it is—we advise 
a test of letters, the value of 
which depends upon direct re- 
sults, before the letter is mailed 
to a big list.” 

Then the copy chief explained 
in detail how the three letters 
were to be sent to three ‘small 
test lists of names—five hundred 
names in each, fifty of which were 
to be chosen from each of ten 
different states, in order ‘to make 
the test lists average up as near- 
ly as possible to the big list with 
respect to conditions. He also 
impressed the advisability of 
sending each of the three letters 
to three equally typical test lists 
at the same time. 


NOT ACCORDING TO EXPECTATIONS 


The manufacturer became en- 
thusiastic. He was asked to pick 
out the letter he thought would 
pull best in the test. The copy 
chief concurred with his choice. 


* But the test showed that this let- 


ter, though it had been the most 
carefully prepared of the three, 
was poorest in pulling power: 
while the one they considered the 
poorest pulled far beyond expec- 
tations. 

Furthermore, it pulled the same 
percentage of. returns when sent 
to the big list of some thirty 
thousand names—and this manu- 
facturer’s account is now solid 
with this agency, as are many 
other accounts, because it stopped 
guessing. 

The foregoing incident, which 
happened about one year ago, il- 
lustrates another important ap- 
plication of sc‘entific methods to 
advertising. It, of course. is sim- 
ply the ancient mathematical law 
of averages applied to ‘sales let- 
ters for the sake of certainty. In 
most cases of the circularizing 
of large lists of names by means 
of form letters, the “test letter” 
makes possible a fairly accurate 
forecast of returns. 

Shake a perfectly balanced die 
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with only “one” and “two” spots 
alternately placed on its six faces 
from a dice box onto a smooth, 
level surface ten times, and the 
count may stand ten “ones” and 
no “twos’—though it is likely to 
be nearer five “ones” and five 
“twos”; but shake one hundred 
times and the ratio of ones in 
comparison to “twos” will be 
more nearly equal. Shake a thou- 
sand times and the ratio of dif- 
ference grows less; and_ the 
greater the number of shakes, the 
less will be the ratio of difference 
between the “ones” and_ the 
“twos.” 


LAW OF AVERAGES ERRATIC 


That is a crude illustration of 
the law of averages. Applied to 
the form sales letter, it might be 
stated like this: 

Given a certain result of a cer- 
tain sales letter sent to a frac- 
tion of a list of names, chosen so 
that they will be typically repre- 
sentative of the entire list, and 
the ratio of result will be ap- 
proximately the same when the 
same letter is sent to the entire 
list under equally, or more, fa- 
vorable conditions. 

The word “approximately” is 
used not because the law of av- 
erages is erratic, but because it 
is seldom possible to more than 
approximate in the big mailing 
the same conditions that existed 
in the test. Experience reveals a 
hundred and one things that 
might operate to change condi- 
tions and make them more or less 
favorable to results. That is the 
primal requisite—to be sure that 
the conditions of the test and the 
“big mailing” are as nearly as 
possible alike; for when the per- 
centage of results varies notice- 
ably, the cause usually may be 
traced to varying conditions. 

Recently, out of six big mail- 
ings in one concern that sells 
books by mail to various classes 
of men, the results of only one 
showed a difference of as much 
as one per cent in comparison 
with returns on five hundred test 
letters. In this one case approx- 
imately fifty thousand names were 
on the entire list, out of which 
the letter pulled 990 orders, or 
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two 
while on the test only eleven or 
ders, or about one per cent re 
turns were received. 

At least one per cent returns 


approximately per cent; 


were needed to make it a “pay 
test.” It just squeezed through 
the barrier—a cold, accurate cost 
calculation, including all overhead 
expense. The net profits on the 
sales that letter made, not figur- 
ing in the selling cost, just a lit- 
tle more than balanced that sell- 
ing cost. 

Under ordinary conditions this 
“pay letter” did not pay enough 
net—net profit over all expenses 
—to warrant sending it out. But 
the sales manager knew that the 
mailing on the big list would be 
made under more favorable con- 
ditions than prevailed when the 
test was made; for the test went 
out in November, while the “big 
list’ was mailed early in Decem- 
ber—nearer in holidays, the time 
when folks would be more likely 
to buy this particular set of 
books. 

Thus the seasons of the year 
are important varying factors, but 
broad and, as a rule, easily avoid- 
ed. Narrow it down. Take a 
letter designed to sell overcoats. 
Just because it pulls November 
1st is mot necessarily proof 
that it will pull November 21st, 
when a general warm wave mav 
have struck the territory covered, 
whereas on November ist it was 
biting cold throughout that ter- 
ritory. 


SEASONABLE SPENDERS 


Thus weather conditions are an 
extremely important factor. In 
the case of the book letter test 
already mentioned, it was colder 
in December, as well as nearer 
the holidays. Folks feel more 
like reading in cold weather than 
they do in warm. That also was 
one of this sales manager’s 
minor considerations. 

Various classes of people spend 
their money more readily at va- 
rious times of the year for va- 
rious things and for various rea- 
sons. After a good crop year the 
time to go after the farmer is 
late in the fall, except, perhaps, 
in the extreme South or North. 
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Why The Breeder’s Gazette? 


There are a number of reasons, but please note the fol- 
lowing : 


1912 was a remarkable year in that there were no crop 
failures of any consequence, but there are never any total 
crop failures on The Breeder’s Gazette farms. 


This for the very simple reason that unlike the farmer 
who confines his operations to practically one line—the grain 
grower; the one who specializes in fruit or vegetables—The 
Breeder’s Gazette farmer raises all of the above in addition 
to hay, alfalfa, oats, and, in fact, all the forage plants, to- 
gether with cattle, horses, sheep and swine, to say nothing 
of poultry. 


If he has no corn to feed or sell, there is always a sub- 
stitute at hand. His live stock crop is marketable every day. 
There is never an hour that he cannot find a buyer for his 
lambs, pigs or whatever he may have ready for the market. 
He is, therefore, an all-the-year-round buyer. 


The first copy of The Gazette was printed December 1, 
1881. There are a great many homes in the cornbelt to which 
The Breeder’s Gazette has been a continuous weekly visitor 
since that date, and always on invitation. 


Think what this intimate acquaintance, covering more than 
a quarter of a century, means to the advertiser who is seek- 
ing a business relationship with its readers. The Gazette’s 
clientage knows that when an advertisement appears in The 
Breeder’s Gazette its publishers consider the advertiser re- 
sponsible. 


Gazette advertising is clean advertising. 





_ The publishers will consider it a privilege to place a recent 
issue in the hands of anyone interested in a high-class farm 
paper. Please address 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


“The Farmer’s Greatest Paper’ 
542 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 


or 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


41 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


or 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 


First National Bank Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The best time to drum the aver- 
age merchant on something new 
is just after a lucrative holiday 
season—if business conditions 
have not been affected by bad 
weather, strikes, crop shortages 
and so on—which suggests busi- 
ness condit:ons to be another im- 
portant varying factor. These 
conditions, including a potent fluc- 
tuation cause—weather—can be 
estimated with reasonable accu- 
racy from Government bulletins, 
reports and the bulletins of com- 
mercial agencies, also from sales- 
men and the correspondence. 

Of course, the ma‘n point as 
applied to test letters, is that all 
these varying factors must be 
the same, or more favorable, at 
the time of the “big mailing” as 
when the test is made. 

If possible, it is found better 
to make the test under slightly 
adverse cond:tions—never, how- 
ever, forgetting to consider this 
handicap, should the letter not 
pay in the test; for the difference 
in conditions might make it the 
most profitable letter available 
for the big mailing. The mail 
salesman must remember that va- 
ried conditions may be,more fa- 
vorable as well as less. Other- 
wise, many a tested letter that 
could earn big profits might be 
discarded. 

Often minute points will change 
the results of a letter from profit 
to loss. A manufacturer of alu- 
minum ware put out a thousand 
test letters offering a “Starter 
Assortment” to retail dealers. It 
was a fair test and the results 
paid well. The same offer was 
made to a list of twenty thou- 
sand names of dealers in Eastern 
and Central Western States. But 
the “big mailing” fell far short 
of the test record, though it paid 
a profit. 

There was. no blizzard nor bad 
weather in the East or West, the 
local business conditions through- 
out the entire territory were good 
so far as could be learned. Ap- 
parently conditions .were identical 
with those that obtained when the 
test was sent out. The failure of 
the law of averages to hold true 
was a mystery—until the mail- 
sales manager of this concern ob- 





served that the test letters had 
been mailed on Monday, and 
reached their destination on 
Tuesday or Wednesday; a few 
of them on Thursday; whereas 
the greatest part of the “big mail- 
ing” had been put into the mails 
on Friday, reaching a majority 
of the retailers on Saturday—the 
busy day—while no doubt some 
of the letters reached port on 
Sunday, to be tossed into the 
waste basket on account of the 
added’ accumulation of mail that 
usually arrives on Monday. Later 
tests proved conclusively that 
this was the cause of the dif- 
ference. 

There are dozens of other fac- 
tors to be considered in specific 
cases. Their consideration is 
what makes the test letter valu- 
able. Some men have objected 
that there is not time for testing. 
But the time element can be han- 
dled accurately with few, if any, 
exceptions, although it be neces- 
sary to mail the test under slight- 
ly less favorable conditions. 


EXPERIENCE THE GUIDE 


“It’s a matter of good judg- 
ment in determining the possible 
difference in results by carefully 
we ghing all the varying conditions 
and factors that might change 
results,” says the advert’sing man 
first quoted. “But this requires a 
consideration of past experiences 
and records and an exercise of 
sound sense in no greater degree 
than is required to solve hun- 
dreds of other business problems. 
And the twofold benefit—guard 
against loss on the one hand, and 
assurance of sales on the other— 
makes this problem involved in 
harnessing the test letter system 
to the average business that sells 
by letter well worth solution. 

“The idea back of this growing 
practice is sound,” he continued. 
“although this assertion is easier 
to demonstrate by actual experi- 
ence than by theoretical reason- 
ing. That may be why the scien- 
tific test-letter idea has been slow 
in taking root.” 

Experience—and_ experience 
alone—must, and has for many 
businesses, established the degree 
of similarity of conditions, in- 
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cluding the quantity of names 
necessary to make the results 
of effort that differs for the main 
part only in quantity average up 
near enough alike for practical 
purposes. The number of names 
necessary’ to make the test safe 
varies, and is also fixed by e,- 
perience. Few concerns find it 
necessary to use mote than one 
per cent of the total for the test. 
Much more important than the 
number of names in the test, how- 
ever, is, as already emphasized, 
the similarity of conditions, and 
how nearly the test names typify 
the entire list. 

The necess'ty of all this cau- 
tion gives the test letter added 
value; it compels attention to 
many otherwise neglected factors 
that have much to do with the 
success of a form sales letter. 
For one thing; it lets a man write 
freely and naturally without that 
feeling of the tremendous re- 
sponsib‘lity of having to write a 
letter that must either pull or 
lose considerable money — for 
many a sales letter has failed to 


pull because it was “too good’— 
worked and stewed and fumed 
over until all the action-compel- 
ling naturalness is worked out. 

This advantage, however, and 
also the fact that the necessary 
comparison of all the conditions 
of the test with those of the “big 
mailing” requires a thorough 
analysis of actual conditions are 
not the main value of the test 
letter. The big point, however— 
so big and important as to stag- 
ger the business man now ex- 
periencing it—is this: The test 
letter practically eliminates un- 
certainty—it avoids waste, and 
by the. same stroke builds sales. 


pas agri 
CLYMER JOINS WYCKOFF 
AGENCY 

Ernest F. Clymer, recently advertis- 
ing manager of McClure’s Magazine, 
has become vice-president and general 
manager of The Wyckoff Advertising 
Compamy, Buffalo, 

Mr. Clymer was for a number of 
years secretary and advertising man- 
ager of The House Beautiful, of Chi- 
cago, following which he became western 
manager of McClure’s and then its ad- 
vertising manager. 
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GOVERNMENT MAY HELP 
MANUFACTURERS WITH 
LABELS 





DR, ALSBERG, NEW CHIEF OF BUREAU 
OF CHEMISTRY, SUGGESTS THAT 
FEDERAL OFFICIALS MAY ASSIST 
IN MAKING THE RIGHT LABEL, IN- 
STEAD OF EXERCISING MERELY A 
VETO POWER 


Special Washington Corrcspondence. 


Herewith are tidings of some 
encouragement for the manufac- 
turers of food and drug products, 
many of whom have. had ther 
own troubles these past few years 
in attempting to label or brand 
their goods to the satisfaction of 
Uncle Sam. 

If present plans work out, the 
Federal Government will hence- 
forth undertake to offer assist- 
ance in this respect to the con- 
scientious manufacturer. And 
such assistance will be rendered 
at a stage in his operations which 
will spare the manufacturer much 
of the monetary loss and the an- 
noying waste of time wh‘ch have 
heretofore tried his patience. 

The first intimation of this sore- 
ly needed relief has been given 
in an exclusive statement just 
made to Printers’ INK by Dr. 
Carl L. Alsberg, the successor of 
Dr. Wiley as the chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—the branch 
of the national Government 
charged with the enforcement of 
the Federal Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. . Even with no expectation 
of so significant an expression as 
this, manufacturers have awaited 
with considerable interest any 
statement indicative of the pol- 
icy and position of the new chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, for 
there has been not a little curi- 
osity as to whether Dr. Alsberg 
would follow in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, whose attitude 
toward certain lines of manufac- 
ture caused no end of contro- 
versy and discussion. 

Dr. Alsberg was interviewed 


for Printers’ INK primarily in 


the hope that he would elaborate 
some of the points made in his 


first public statemen: of policy, 
which was prepared a few days 
ago for the benetit of the mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Manufacturers of Medical 
Products. However, his inci- 
dental disclosure of a prospective 
more liberal policy with refer- 
ence to the labeling or brand.ng 
of products seems to overshadow, 
in some respects, Dr. Alsberg’s 
confidences to the manufacturers 
with whom he desires to work in 
sympathy. 

In a nutshell, the new proposi- 
tion is that the Bureau of Chem- 
istry will give expert adv:ce free 
of charge to the manufacturer 
newly entering the field or to the 
established manufacturer who 
plans to place a new product on 
the market and is anxious that 
his labels shall’ not unwittingly 
transgress the law. To the unin- 
itiated, the giving of such advice 
may seem natural and logical, but 
to appreciate what a long step 
forward this new practice will 
constitute, it is only necessary 
to take cognizance of the condi- 
tions which have prevailed in the 
past. 

GOVERNMENT WON’T HELP NOW 

Heretofore, and as the matter 
stands to-day, a manufacturer 
can get absolutely no informa- 
tion in advance from the Govern- 
ment as to whether or not a new- 
ly adopted label is acceptable or 
not, or whether it conforms to 
the law. Uncle Sam sits as ar- 
biter in the matter after the man- 
ufacturer has “gone it blind” and 
placed the labeled goods on the 
market, but, naturally, that is 
mighty poor consolation. At best, 
it is likely to have involved a 
mystified manufacturer in expense 
for printing, etc., that later goes 
to the discard, and if the manu- 
facturer, in his ignorance, has 
run counter of the law, trouble as 
well as expense is likely to be his 
lot. The only course open to 2 
manufacturer in such a predica- 
ment is to consult a lawyer, bur 
even that is a doubtful remedy, 
because this. whole pure food and 
drug proposition is so compara- 
tively new and so few attorneys 
have specialized on the subject, 
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that dependable advice is a rare 
quantity. 

Dr. Alsberg proposes to remedy 
this situation by an arrangement 
whereby the experts of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry will aavise 
frankly with the manufacturer 
who is desirous of learning what 
may and what may not be done 
in his own particular case. Un- 
derstand, the bureau will not, in 
advance, indorse, sanction or pass 
upon any submitted label. “We 
cannot grant an immunity bath,” 
was the way the new chief ex- 
pressed it for Printers’ INK. But 
it is the plan to give such specific 
advice that. in its light, it will 
be difficult for a manufacturer to 
go wrong ip the actual branding. 
All this is as ‘yet in prospect. 
Legislative action will probably 
be required to authorize it. But 
Dr. Alsberg is working to this end 
and is confident that the plan 
will go through. 

The chances are that most man- 
ufacturers wll get along satisfac- 
torily with the new chief of the 
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Bureau of Chemistry, for he states 
that it is his experience that the 
average manufacturer is anxious 
to do what the Government wants 
ii he can ascertain just what is 
wanted. In his remarks for 
PRINTERS’ INK, and also in his 
declaration of policy for the man- 
ufacturers of medical products, 
Dr. Alsberg has made it clear that 
he regards the situation concern- 
ing food products as much more 
satisfactory than that involving 
medical products. The failure of 
the Department of Agriculture to 
exercise over drugs and medi- 
cines the control it has so suc- 
cessfully exerted in the case of 
food products he attributes to un- 
foreseen loopholes in the law. 
Dr. Alsberg’s particular quarrel 
—if it is permissible to use that 
word—is with the patent medi- 
cines that make claims upon the 
label of curative powers which 
are’ false or misleading in any 
particular. He said: “Such quack 
medicines defraud those suffering 
from the pernicious activity of 
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their imagination. They do in- 
calculable harm to the misguided 
sick, who grasp at the false hopes 
they hold out. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, on the recommen- 
dation of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, is excluding all such 
undesirable aliens. If we must 
suffer from and be mulcted by 
the proprietors of nostrums, we 
may now have at least the 
poor comfort of knowing that we 
suffer injury at the hands of our 
own people and that we keep in 
the land the money we pay, to 
boot. No legislative tariff wall 
could more effectively protect the 
home industry. I regard it as 
the most important immediate 
duty of the bureau to curb a traf- 
fic between the states in worth- 
less nostrums.” 


NEWSPAPER ADS CALL FOR PURGING 


In the reasoning of the new 
head of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
however, the purging of patent 
medicine labels of objectionable 
features drives the manufacturers 
who seek large sales to make 
such extravagant claims in ad- 
vertisements in the press, and 
this brings us to the crux of the 
whole situation. Dr. Alsberg said: 
“Because the manufacturer knows 
how to advertise, no existing 
Federal law can adequately pro- 
tect the people. The Sherley Act 
will, we hope, enable us to compel 
the removal of all false and 
fraudulent matter from the pack- 
age. It will, we hope, enable us 
to compel the removal from the 
package of all therapeutic claims 
that cannot be substantiated. We 
are confident that, in spite of 
reams of testimonials, these claims 
will shrink into insignificance in 
the vast majority of cases. But 
even if we succeed in this—and 
we shall leave no stone unturned 
—the beneficial effect will be more 
apparent than real. The Sherley 
Act is at best only a partial pro- 
tection. It gives the Department 
of Agriculture power to regulate 
the labels on these nostrums, but 
not their advertising. This has. 
to some degree, been controlled 
through the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. As long as our press con- 
tinues to print the advertisements 


of nostrums, ways and means will 
be found to hawk them about the 
country. Several such ingenious 
schemes have already been put 
into practice.” 

The chemical bureau chief was 
most strongly urged to elaborate 
his views on this particular phase 
of the topic for the benefit of 
PRINTERS’ INK, but he was loath 
to do so, taking the ground that 
he had said enough for the time 
being. Finally, however, in an- 
swer to a question as to whether 
his remarks could be interpreted 
as advocacy of Federal censor- 
ship of all patent medicine adver- 
tising, he said: “My only desire 
for the present is to point to a 
situation in which something 
should and must be done. I do 
not know whether any Federal 
censorship, even if desirable, 
would be practicable without con- 
flicting with state rights. It is 
a complex question, and especial 
problems, of course, present them- 
selves in any system touching or 
aiming at the control of the press. 
It is not my province to originate 
legislation, and I am not even 
sure that what we need is more 
laws. My sole purpose now is 
to draw attention to an evil, in 
the hope that public sentiment 
will find a solution. And, as far 
as the press is concerned, I am 
hoping that the press will solve 
the question for itself by throwing 
out such objectionable advertising, 
following the lead of a small but 
powerful portion of the press 
which has voluntarily scoured its 
advertising columns till they con- 
tain only clean and honest mat- 
ter. This movement is spread- 
ing. Let us hope that its prog- 
ress will be so rapid that it will 
make legislative control of ad- 
vertising unnecessary.” 

In answer to further questions. 
Dr. Alsberg said that he was well 
aware that a number of the pat- 
ent medicine manufacturers had 
been impelled by the banishment 
of their advertisements from lead- 
ing magazines and many newspa- 
pers to undertake extensive and 
costly campaigns for the house- 
to-house distribution of alma- 
nacs, pamphlets and other adver- 
tising matter, issued in many in- 
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Advertising service 


«The trouble with language,” said some 
clever fellow, ‘is that it doesn’t care who uses it.” 
Every advertiser is hungry for “‘service;” so every 
advertising man talks service. 


There is such a thing as advertising service; 
it is more than good illustrations and “lay outs;”’ 
it goes deeper than “‘copy” written to please you; 
it’s something much more important than “selling 
plans,’ or glowing promises. 


“Service” deals with the relations of the con- 
sumer to your product; it involves an intelligent 
understanding of that relationship. The advertising 
man who gives you real service must come to you 
in the attitude of a consumer; he learns your 
business from the outsider’s standpoint ; he learns it 
from you. 


He can tell other outsiders about it successfully, 
because he’s one of them. There’s no other way 
to do the best advertising; but a good many adver- 
tisers and advertising men seem to think there is, 


Let us know if you want to talk to us about it. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
1714 Mallers Building 
Chicago 
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stances from their own printing 
plants, specially established for 
the purpose, and put out in edi- 
tions running up into the mil- 
lions for each individual piece of 
literature. He would not say, 
however, that in his estimation 
the claims in this circular matter 
were any more extravagant than 
those made in the advertisements 
printed in periodicals, where a 
certain supervision of statements 
is supposed to be made. “They 
are both bad,’ was Dr. Alsberg’s 
conclusion as to these two forms 
of patent medicine publicity. Nor 
would he allow himself to be 
quoted on the supposed moral ef- 
fect—the benefit to other adver- 
tising in mediums from which ex- 
travagant patent medicine adver- 
tising is barred. 

Hint is given of another method 
of attack upon objectionable pat- 
ent medicines in Dr. Alsberg’s re- 
cent significant public commenda- 
tion of a firm—one of the largest 
concerns in the country—which 
has announced that it will no 
longer deal in patent medicines, 
but has substituted non-secret 
preparations of recognized merit. 
In this connection the bureau 
chief gave a double-ended compli- 
ment by remarking that he was 
glad to see that the spirit which 
impels self-sacrifice for the com- 
mon good “is not peculiar to the 
press, which one expects to fash- 
ion the country’s ideals.” The 
fact that the chemist of the firm 
that has just thrown out patent 
medicines was formerly a scien- 
tist at the Bureau of Chemistry 
may have added to the govern- 
mental interest in this particular 
“object lesson,” but it looks very 
much as though this were merely 
the beginning of another premed- 
itated attempt to engender a 
public sentiment that would in 
time make its influence felt in 
department stores and a large pro- 
portion of retail establishments. 
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IRVING BECOMES NEW YORK 
MANAGER OF PEERLESS 





Edwin Irving has been made vice- 
president and manager of the Peerless 
Motor Car Company, of New York. 
This concern is the metropolitan dis- 
tributing agency for Peerless ane 
Irving was formerly Toronto manager, pendicitis at San D 


HOW 3-IN-ONE OIL MEETS “JUS1 
AS GOOD” COMPETITION 





A wide-awake western retailer sent 
us a letter he received from a manu 
facturer who claims he makes an oil 
“just as good as 3-in-One.” 

_ This manufacturer seems to be hav- 
ing his troubles in selling his prod 
uct. We quote his offer: 

“To induce you to advise the use of 
es among your customers, we 
make you the following offer for thirty 
days only (then he quotes his oil at 
the same price as 3-in-One). 

“With each gross ordered on this of- 
fer, we will give you a quarter gross 
free—to pay for ‘talking it up’ for us. 
We will give you six months’ credit on 
your order and allow freight charges 
to your city.” 

Another oil manufacturer offers 
seven jeweled Elgin watch” (worth 
complete about $6) if a dealer will or- 
der $36 worth of his wonderful oil! 

If you, Mr. Dealer, have received 
these alluring (?) offers, stop, look, and 
listen before you bite. 

Remember, it takes time to talk, it 
takes energy to convince, and it takes 
both to force a man to buy something 
he doesn’t want. Time and energy are 
money. Sell 8-in-One. It sells itself 
while you ‘do other things. Thus you 
save money, make money, and never get 
stuck with ‘‘dead stock.” 

Remember, the buying public does 
not know these imitation oils. But 
they do know 3-in-One. They have 
known it and bought it for almost 
twenty years. 3-in-One is advertised 
everywhere. It has “‘made good” every- 
where. 

And the “premiums” 3-in-One offers 
are these: Absolute satisfaction, “Re 
peats,”’ Quick Turnovers and 50 to 66 2-3 
per cent profits on every sale. Those 
are legitimate ‘“‘premiums.”” The kind 
of premiums you want. Get the good 
big 3-in-One money and buy your own 
watch—then you'll get a good one.— 
3-in-One Oil Sense. 


aaa 
SHUMAN OUT OF LIQUID CAR. 
BONIC COMPANY 


R. R. Shuman has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Liquid Car 
bonic Company, Chicago, to establish a 
service agency specializing in trade pa- 
per advertising in the new Westminster 
Building. He is associated with Carl H. 
Booth, connected with Iron Trade Re- 
view. 


we 





WEINGARTEN BECOMES AN 
AGENT 


Morris Weingarten, who for the past 
ten years was connected with the New 
York City Car Advertising Company, 
is now in business for himself in the 
Centurian Building, New York. 


——+-9-9—___—__ 

CHAS. H. LARKIN, OF SPOKANE, 
DEAD 

Charles H. Larkin, vice-president and 


general manager of the Hayward-Lar- 
kin Company (outdoor advertising), of 








cars. Spokane and San _ Diego, died of ap- 


iego on February 14. 
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SHOULD BE HONORED | 
nt AMONG ATROCITIES 
u SS | 
bu A Printers’ INK reader for- | A 
bs wards the following form-letter | ‘ 
d with the request that it “be | Th mb- | 
- placed in the Museum of Advertis- | U nal 
cs ing Atrocities”: | Histor 
nd THE CROWN OVERALL MANUFACTURING | y 
‘ CoMPANY } 
¢: Cincinnati, O., January 11, 1913. 
Gentlemen: } 
= Wake your 1913 thought-longing, | September Ist, 1910 
i lingering-Lyric customers from their | 
is ~ Van Winkle lethargy! 1 Employe 
ss une ’em up to the old-time sizzling | 
a Yankee Dood!e buying-compelling rest- 1 Boss 
a lessness that will stir up silver coins, 5 Clients 
= bring dollar bills in bunches and make R ° ‘ 
a ‘em Ra down in their jeans for 1 Room in 1 City 
. greenbacks! inni i 
. Inject the Saline solution! Put Crown Beginning Business 
_ a whey! posure ow ge. azo. 
: dermic an our business will scintillate 
. with the Tobasco buying-spirit that wll September Ist, 1911 
% spur the spending hand, drive the ding- 
= bats from the pocket-books and pull the 10 Employes 
if cash YOUR way. . 67 Client 
For $9.00 a dozen, freight prepaid, on Ss 
“ approval, you get a union-made overa!l 3 Rooms in 1 City 
that has punched green tar out of every 
6 other overall on the market. While 1 Year Old 
‘ the overall trust is daily advancing e 
= prices we are daily awakening more 
ms merchants to the way they are being September Ist, 1912 
‘d — up and bag ee oe and 
cs ay trying to keep up with the ava- 
lanche of orders. 29 Employes 
é But we want a representative in your, 176 Clients 
k town and we want him quick. There’s . cue 
és a reason why we . U this const. 7 Rooms in 3 Cities 
ie unity to vitalize Y business 
OUR EXPENSE, AT OUR RISK, 2 Years Old 
d without the slightest obligation on your 
part. 
ss We are going to send you PREPAID March Ist, 1913 
a case of NEW IMPROVED CROWN 
SPECIALS. Feast your eyes on ’em— 32 Employes 
.. feel ’em—smell ’em—rip ’em if you can ‘ 
—hear ’em sing! ties ye 209 Clients 
you are not astonished, astounded, s sas 
almost asphyxiated at the very sight 9 Rooms in 3 Cities 
1. of them—if you are not convinced that 80 Months Old 
r they will put so much buying-fervor in 
a your customers that you won't be able 
A to aupely the — oe are not 
T convinced that they will do all we say 
. they will do for your bus'ness—simply Is this any reason why we 
g let the toot-toot that brought ’em br:ng should have your considera- 
’em back to us at our expense. tion? 
‘ ’Nuf said. Time’s money. Start the 
N agg ~~ on ns — at —_ We go anywhere to keep 
s just ten minutes to train time. 
Let your boy grease his heels and hike an appointment. 
t to the station with the yellow sheet 
y securely sealed in the envelope enclosed 
', INSTANTLY. 
ce Speedily yours, The 
THe Crown OveraLtt Mrc. Company. W hi gt Ad rti ‘ 
i ashington Advertisin 
ERICKSON INCORPORATES A | 8 
The A. W.. Erickson Advertising gciicy, iC. 
d Agency, 381 Fourth avenue, New York, Washington, D. C. int 
r. has incorporated as The Erickson Com- Richmond, Virginia 
f pany, the directors being Alfred W. Baltimore, Maryland 
Erickson, Newcomb Cleveland and Rich- 
ard S. Childs. 
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HOW THE BOOKLET GOES 
THROUGH THE PRINT- 
ING SHOP 





A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR, 
THAT THE AD MAN MAY APPRE- 
CIATE HOW HE CAN GET BETTER 
RESULTS FROM THE PRINTER—THE 
ADVERTISER OFTEN TO BLAME FOR 
POOR PRINTING FOR WHICH HE 
““CUSSES ” THE PRINTER 





By an Old Printer. 

[Epitorrat Note:—The printer has 
his troubles—no doubt about that. A 
good deal of this trouble is visited upon 
him by careless or unappreciative ad men 
—no doubt about that, also. The ad 
man should be willing to listen to him 
in an uncombative frame of mind at 
least once a year. 

So here is a printer’s statemcnt, that 
has nothing of the challenge to a fight 
about it.] 

Many advertising men and ad- 
vertisers would be much better 
friends with printers or publish- 
ers if they really knew more about 
the vast number of places and 
operations in a printing office, 
whcre time creeps away like the 
proverbial thief in the night. 

What follows may seem trite 
and prosaic to a few ad men and 
advertisers, but experience has 
taught me that the average cus- 
tomer of a printing plant needs 
more light. 

There are users of printing 
who figure that the printer has 
machines to set type and ma- 
chines to print the sheets and 
machines to bind the books, so of 
course they ought to get their job 
“pretty soon.” 

Others will say, “Oh, just give 
me a thousand now. You can 
have all the time you wish on the 
rest of the job.” 

Of course, there are ad men 
who have made a conscientious 
study of printing and can usually 
get what they want from a printer 
without friction. These men will 
immediately say, “Surely no-one 
would make such foolish surmises 
and remarks as you quote above.” 

But, if I have heard these com- 
ments once I have heard them 
fifty times or more in the last 
three years. 

Such comments are not wholly 
unjust, either. 


Few printers think of giving 
the customer a detailed. explana- 
tion of the various branches of 
printing. They are so familiar 
with their own highly technical 
business that they think everyone 
knows the printing business equal- 
ly as well, so why explain? 

On the other hand, the average 
ad man gathers what he can, here 
and there, and with his unfinished 
ideas approaches the printer. 

When the average advertiser or 
ad man has given his practical 
instructions to the average print- 
er, said printer usually wonders 
why his prospect is so Jong on 
“hurry-up” deliveries and so short 
on printing terms and capacities. 

I shall not consider whether 
you prepare your copy first or 
whether you prepare your dummy 
first when getting out a booklet, 
as every ad man or advertiser will 
usually arrange this detail ac- 
cording to his own ideas and the 
work in hand. 

What I would like to have you 
do now is to get your copy and 
cuts (or drawings for the cuts) 
under your arm and come with 
me to the average printing office. 

We will say that you have 
10,000 booklets of 32 Pages and 
cover; size of page, 5x8; two 
colors for inside pages and two 
colors and embossed on cover. 

We will not say what kind of 
stock is to be used for any part 
of this book, but we will get right 
down to brass tacks and watch 
this job go through the printing 
office. 


THE MATTER OF CUTS 


Now we are in the office. The 
printer makes out the order, looks 
over your copy and decides that 
there are some cuts to be made. 
You may have all the cuts. That's 
better. But the printer usually 
gets along nearly as fast if you 
have the drawings and know what 
size you want the cuts. 

The printer leaves space for 
cuts that are to be made, marks 
out the space to be used for cuts 
that are made (or better, he at- 
taches a proof of the cut itself 
just where it is to appear), then 
he casts off the type and writes 
instructions on the copy or dum- 
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my for the style and size of type 
to be used for each page. 

Of course, you know what style 
of type you like and you tell the 
printer, but he has to make the 
proper instructions to the com- 
positor in order that the com- 
positor will use a type as near 
what you desire as he has on 
hand. 

The printer will then have you 
select a style of bold type that you 
desire for the headings, subhead- 
ings, and captions throughout the 
job. 

Next, our friend the printer 
will ‘arrange the copy in groups 
(each group to make a page when 
set in type), and the size of the 
page—in pica “ems”’—marked on 
the pages. 


WHAT ABOUT THE COVER? 


Our next problem is the design 
for the cover. Yes, you have an 
idea for this, so we give it to the 
printer with instructions to fur- 
nish a penciled sketch or a col- 
ored sketch (or several colored 
sketches) before making drawing 
and cuts for cover. 

Perhaps you treat the cover 
plates separately and have these 
made by an engraver. It is much 
better, however, to have the whole 
job done in the same place when 
you can. It makes for harmony. 

That will be about all for the 
office; we are now in the com- 
posing-room. 

The foreman of this composing- 
room looks over your copy and 
puts sonie more marks on it or 
the layout. If the reading matter 
is not too complicated he gives it 
to the operator of a typesetting 
machine. 

No. The operator does not get 
busy on it until he finishes what 
he has before him, or, in the par- 
lance of the printing office, what 
he has “on the hook.” 

Even should this booklet of 
yours be straight, plain reading 
matter, set in 10-point, 2-point 
leaded, there will be about 30,000 
“ems” of type to set on the ma- 
chine. 


WHERE TIME IS REQUIRED 


_ The machine, setting type six 
times as fast as a man, will have 


from eight to ten hours’ work on 
your booklet. 

And this simple composition is 
not very likely on your job, for 
nearly every job has cuts, panels, 
tables, etc., to be worked around 
and “juggled” with, which will 
take more time. 

Now we have the type set, but 
it is not spaced or made up into 
pages of uniform length. Neither 
are the bold headings or sub- 
headings set and in position. This 
must be done by a compositor— 
when he finishes what he was 
working on when the machine op- 
erator turned the job over to 
him. 

This will take from fifteen min- 
utes to one hour a page, accord- 
ing to the number of headings, 
panels. tables, etc., to be in- 
cluded. 

When the complete pages are 
made up in their entirety rough 
proofs are taken and these are 
turned over to a proofreader. 

Proofreading is careful and te- 
dious work that must be done by 
high-grade help. 

After the first set of proofs are 
read, they are returned to the 
compositor, who corrects all er- 
rors and makes new proofs to be 
sent to the customer. 

The average customer will usu- 
ally make a number of changes 
and then O.K. the proof. Some- 
times he requires more proofs be- 
fore finally giving his O.K 

I hope that my friend the read- 
er will see in these operations the 
numberless spots where time can 
creep away. 

After the proofs are O.K.’d by 
the customer, all corrections are 
made and the pages are “made- 
up” for the press. 

Each color of the sixteen inside 
pages, after being separated, must 
be arranged on a large slab of 
smooth steel or marble to fit a 
large sheet of paper and follow 
one another in order when this 
sheet of paper is folded and 
trimmed. 

Blank spacing material must be 
used to fill the spaces between 
pages and also to make the form 
fill the “chase.” 

The “chase” is a large square 
band of endless steel which sur- 
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rounds the paper and makes it 
possible to lit the entire form, 
containing all sixteen pages, from 
the composing-room to the press- 
room when tightened by small 
quoins.” 

Biank spacing material is also 
used to fill the spaces where color 
strikes in dark form, and vice 
versa. 

To “break” sixteen pages for 
color will usually take from two 
and one-half to four hours. 

To lock up the forms for both 
colors will require from four to 
six hours. 

Now we are in the pressroom. 
Here the form awaits its turn and 
when a press is open the dark 
form is put on and tested. 

By this is meant the process of 
registering the pag i 
the pages are spaced so that they 
back one anotlier accurately and 
the margins are proper when the 
job is trimmed. 





HOW REGISTERING IS OBTAINED 


The registering process is done 
with the dark form because it 


contains usually 90 per cent of 
the reading matter. 

Then the dark form is taken 
off and the color form put on and 
made to fit the dark form accu- 
rately, after which the color form 
is “made ready” and printed. 

Then the dark form is put back 
on press and “made ready” and 
printed. 

“Make-ready,” to the average 
person, is a very vague and in- 
definite quantity. This would not 
be the case if we reflect a mo- 
ment. 

In a form on the press are 
type, rules, and cuts of various 
kinds, and made in many differ- 
ent places by many different 
hands. To make all these factors 
of a height to touch the paper 
equally is plainly impossible. 

A pressman’s skill is displayed 
when he underlays and overlays 
with small pieces of tissue paper 
the various parts of a form to 
produce an even-surfaced print- 
ing on the sheet. 

Most of the make-ready time is 
consumed on half-tone cuts. Light- 
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“To make a long story short”—that’s the business of painted dis- 
play advertising. The Truffault-Hartford display, painted and main- 
tained by The R. C. Maxwell Company, of Trenton, N. J., 1s a good 


example. 


For instance: “Truffault-Hartford is the name of the Shock Ab- 
sorber with which every automobile should be equipped, because it 
makes even the rough roads smooth, by absorbing the shocks of bumps 


and jars.’ 


_ That’s the message, but the painted bulletin by picturing the article, 
its use and its trade-name, in attention-compelling colors, tells the 


story at a glance. 


The value of this bulletin is doubled by its enormous size. It stands 
27 feet high and measures a hundred feet in length. It is one of many 
distributed along the principal auto roads and railways of the East. 
Each sign is protected by the splendid guaranteed service of The 


Maxwell Company. 
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ening the whites and darkening 
the blacks to give life and con- 
trast take considerable time—and 
ne press is standing 
still. 

No. It is not the same style 
press as the one you have seen 
in the window of a newspaper 
plant. Neither can we put a form 
on these letter-press presses and 
with the tightening of a screw 
here and there let ’er go. 

From three to fifteen hours are 
required to make ready a form 
of sixteen pages, according to the 
number and quality of cuts. And 
from twelve to eighteen hours are 
required to print 10,000 copies of 
each form—the color and the dark 
form. 

While the larger presses are 
handling the inside of the job, the 
smaller presses are printing the 
cover, and the whole job is usu- 
ally delivered to the bindery at 
once. 

Then comes the folding, the 
putting on of covers, the trim- 
ming to proper size, and the pack- 
ing, all of which takes longer to 
perform, than it does to tell 
about it. 

Of course there are printing 
concerns which are much swifter 
than others, but they usually 
charge for speed—somewhere. 


SOME SOUND TIME-SAVING SUGGES- 
TIONS 


As Mr. Larned says in Print- 
ERS’ INK of December 19 about 
getting color plates, I repeat with 
regard to printed matter: “Give 
the workmen time to do a good 
job by daylight.” Get the job 
moving as soon as you can. Get 
the type set as soon as you can, 
even if you do not know just 
what stock you will use. Get the 


-proofs back to the printer as soon 


as you can. . 

Don’t hold on to the proof until 
the day before the job is wanted, 
for only a part of the work is 
done when you see proofs—some- 
times the smallest part. 

Fuss over your copy before it 
goes to the printer—not when 
proof is submitted. Then you will 
not have a fuss with the printer 
about alteration charges and de- 
lays. 


If you want to see how the job 
looks in color go over to the 
printing office and have the print- 
er show you press proofs. Don’t 
have the printer hold an expen- 
sive press and employee while the 
proot is sent to you. 

In printing, haste usually makes 
smeared copies, smudgy-looking 
cuts, with no make-ready, dead 
colors that do not have time to 
dry before handling. And, last 
but not least, it makes poor print- 
ing and poor printing is dear at 
any price. 

What is the use of calling upon 
the best of your own experience 
and knowledge in order to de- 
velop a good advertising idea, 
only to clothe that idea in the 
shabby garments of bad printing 
—bad because you ‘often fail to 
give the printer a chance? 


————-- +e» — — 


COURT SETS SIX PER CENT MIN- 
IMUM 





The poor showing of earnings made 
by the Consolidated Gas Company in its 
gas department caused quite a little 
surprise when the annual report was 
published. On the whole, the complete 
results of the company’s operations were 
not unsatisfactory, because the electric 
lighting business yielded a large profit. 
But taken by themselves the profits 
on gas were small. Apropos of this 
it is contended that the company should 
be entitled to an increase of its selling 
price of gas to the consumer. View- 
ing the matter in that way, a large hold- 
er of the company’s securities says 
“When the price of gas was reduced to 
eighty cents, and the company appealed 
to the courts on the ground that the en- 
forced reduction of the rate was con- 
fiscatory, the Supreme Court rendered 
a decision which might be considered 
tentative, or experimental. The court 
considered that the company was en- 
titled to charge a price for gas which 
would enable it to earn a minimum of 
6 per cent on the capital invested in the 
business; and while compelling the com- 
pany to submit to the 80-cent rate at 
the time, advised it that if the profits 
were not sufficient for a return of 6 
per cent on the capital invested, it 
should return to the courts with a plea 
for relief. Now the company has 
earned only about 3% per cent from its 
gas business and is therefore in posi- 
tion to ask the courts to allow it to 
charge a higher rate. I think it should 
lose no time in so doing. The court 
left an open door; and the contingency 
for which it provided has now arisen.’’— 
Wall Street Journal. 


—_—_—_+0>_____ 
The National Retail Grocers’ Associa- 


tion will hold a convention in St. 
Louis on May 19, 20, 21 and 22. 
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Inaugural Editions 
March 3, 4, 5 


Che Zvening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Circulation will be over 100,000 a day. 
No advance rates. Exceptionally fine 
circulation for general advertisers and 
resort business. 


(<s WIRE FOR SPACE 
SEND COPY AT ONCE 



































The Efficiency Magazine 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK, Editor, 





announces the appointment, as General Manager, of 


Mr. R. J. Ambler 


formerly Advertising Manager Ralston Food Company, 
and formerly with’ Wesco, Supply Co. 


The Efficiency Magazine is the most unique, condensed and useful 
business magazine published. Has 4200 circulation (1200 actually 
paid) among sales, advertising and general executives only; and isn’t 
anxious for much more. Publishes only three exceptional articles 
each month; the rest is all intensely condensed “brass tacks.” Read’ 
what people think of it: 

E. St. Eimo Lewis: ‘“‘I had to clip so much from it that I think we’d better take 
space in it.” x ; 

Harrington Emerson: “Among all the many periodicals coming here, I was so 
deeply interested and pleased with the Efficiency Magazine, that I carried it off 
on the train with me.” nella 

Herbert Casson: “It’s got a great name and it lives up to it.” 

Mr. Post, Adv. Mgr., Devoe-Raynolds Co.: “I watch for it greedily every month.” 


Write for rates and samples. 


The Business Bourse itvvor ca 
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ONE WAY OF DEALING 
WITH THE BIG MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSE 


The manufacturer who wishes 
to keep the full measure of his 
dealer co-operation is often hard 
put to it to keep his goods out 
of the hands of the big mail-order 
house. Dealers are keenly sus- 
picious when a well-known brand 
is featured in a catalogue of a 
big house selling by mail, and it 
is the wise manufacturer who 
meets the issue promptly and 
squarely. One method appears in 
the following letter sent to deal- 
ers January 30 by a well-known 
advertiser : 


South Benp WatcHu CoMPANY 
Soutu BeEnp, Inp. 
Dear Sir: 

There is a traitor in the camp! 

A legitimate retail jeweler has at- 
tempted to deliver the South Bend 
Watch Company and 17,500 legitimate 
retail jewelers, who are selling South 
Bend watches, into the hands of a 
mail-order house. 

The last issue of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.’s catalogue lists South Bend Grade 
215 in a twenty-five year Dueber case 
at $18.90. 

There is only one place where Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., or any other mail-crder 
house, could possibly have secured a 
South Bend watch and that is over 
the counter of a legitimate retal jew- 
eler. 

We will not leave a stone unturned 
until we have learned the name of th’s 
retail jeweler who has proven himself 
a traitor to you and to us and until 
we have taken out of the hands of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. every single South 
Bend watch which they have in their 
possession, if any. 

Of course, there is a motive for 
their listing South Bend watches and it 
must be one of these two things. 

Either Sears, Roebuck & Co. are 
using the reputation of the South Bend 
watch to secure inquiries and then sell 
the prospect some other make. 

Or certain interests, who have good 
reason to be envious of the fact that 
the South Bend watch has not been 
listed by a mail-order house dyring all 
these years, are behind a dastardly p'an 
to discredit the South Bend Watch 
Company in the eyes of the retail jew- 
elry trade. 

Now, here is where you can help us. 

If vou will have one or more of 
your friends write to Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. and each purchase one of these 
watches, we will upon receipt of the 
watch immediately reimburse you for 
the cost of same, p‘us $1.00 for your 
trouble. 

Or, if you can use the watch in your 
stock, simply send us the number of it 
and we will send you a check for the 


difference between the wholesale cost 
and the amount .you paid for it, p.us 
$1.00 for your troub‘e. 

Prompt action in this matter is of 
the utmost importance and as we de- 
sire to learn at the earliest possible mo- 
ment when we have succeeded in re- 
moving all of the South Bend watches 
which Sears, Roebuck & Co. may have 
in stock we will consider it a great 
favor if you will send us any letters 
which your friends receive. 

Through your co-operation, and our 
other good friends, we are confident 
that every single watch of our make 
which Sears, Roebuck & Co. have in 
their stock can be taken from their pos 
session before they have had a chance 
to sell any of them to the general pvb- 
lic and we will also have the name of 
the jeweler who has broken faith with 
us so we can make the proper record 
and prevent him from secur-ng any 
more South Bend watches. 

Thanking you in advance for any 
assistance you can possibly give us in 
carrying out our policy of protect!on 
to the retail jewelry trade, we are, 

S. D. Riper, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mer. 
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THE ONLY WAY 
THE Cotes CoMPANYy 
ELEcTRICAL MACHINERY 
Troy, Onx1I0, Feb. 4, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Allow us to offer our paltry two dol- 
lars in the form of our check No, 2598 
to cover one year’s subscription to 
Printers’ INK. 

We fully expected to offer you a 
subscription to our No-Flicker News in 
return for the above unti! you handed 
Elbertus such an unkind one. Now, of 
course, like him, we will have to send 
the Cosmic Cash. 

Tue Cortes Company. 
sinaineaesililecinnciincanissy 


FROM ONE TRADE PAPER TO 
ANOTHER 





Dry Goons REcorp, 
Toronto, Can., Feb, 7, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
=P. covers its field better than 
any trade publication I know of. Your 
unprejudiced attitude re advertising, 
etc., is appreciated by me. “P. I.” and 
big articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post are the -mcst inspiring literature | 
read. Let me make a plea for the con- 
tinuance of articles telling definitely 
the results secured by advertising ap 
propriations. 
Georce E. Fraser, 
Manager. 

——_+o>—___—_ 
BURBACK WILL REPRESENT 

MUNSEY PAPERS 

Geerge M. Burback has taken the 

management of the foreign representa- 
tion of the Munsey newspapers and 
will make his headquarters in the Press 
Building, New York. Mr. Burback 
comes from Chicago where he repre- 
sented the St. Louis Republic and its 
allied publications. 
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Successful Farming carried more ad- 
vertising in the March, 1913, issue at 
$3.00 per agate line than we carried in 


e March, 1912, at $2.50 per agate line, or 
to in March, 1911, at $2.00 per agate line. 
a 

el Most of the copy came from adver- 
nd tisers who have used Successful Farm- 


ing for two years, or more. 


We are selling 600,000 circulation, but 
we delivered 700,000 for January, 
700,000 for February and 700,000 for 


- March. 

ur 

ig, 

nd ; . 

ng April forms are closing. Last forms 
a . y ma ° 
n- for April close March 20th. Notify 
sly - 
Dp your agent. 


Get the “successful habit.” 


: SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ck E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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POMPEIAN’S ATTITUDE TO- 

WARD PRICE- CUTTING 
MANUFACTURER OF TOILET CREAMS 

SEES SMALL HOPE FOR UNPAT- 

ENTED PRODUCT BEYOND MORAL 

SUASION—THE UNMANAGEABLE 

JOBBER AS A DISTURBING FACTOR 

—PORTION OF ADDRESS BEFORE 

N. Y. ADVERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE 

By W. Ww. W heeler, 
Adv. Mgr., Pompeian Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, O. 

I am asked to what extent has 
price-cutting affected Pompeian, 
and what measures we have taken 
to meet the situation. 

Though our business has al- 
ways shown a nice increase ex- 
cépting during the panic year of 
1908, still we are confident that 
it would be bigger to-day were it 
not for price-cutting. To no 
other problem of our business 
have we given a fraction as much 
thought and discussion. 

Price-cutting is the 20th cen- 
tury menace to business. The 
dealer loses actual cash. The 
maker loses the triendly esteem 
of the dealer, which of course 
means a money loss in the end 
to the maker. I count among the 
high costs of living that high 
cost of selling directly traceable 
to the friction caused between 
maker and seller by price-cutting. 
The greater the friction, the 
greater the expense, in trade just 
as in transportation. Of course 
the public pays the bill in the end. 
and as the maker and seller also 
lose out one wonders just whom 
the so-called Indianapolis Decis- 
ion really benefits. Before this 
anti-tri-party decision went into 
effect some years ago many man- 
ufacturers thought they saw a 
chance to protect their advertised 
prices by a _ three-party- agree- 
ment including maker, jobber and 
seller. But not so now. 

How much damage the reputa- 
tion of our product has suffered 
through price-cutting, no one can 
estimate. It must be tremendous. 


A portion of our dealers seem 
to realize by this time that price- 
cutting is a necessary evil, and 
.that we, along with most toilet 
goods makers, 


are victims of a 





INK 


trade disease, the antitoxin fo1 
which is forbidden by the courts. 
However, many dealers’ believe 
that we can find the remedy be- 
yond the pale of the courts. 

Why don’t you protect your 
goods as A. Blank & Co. does? 
we are asked. We reply that A. 
Blank & Co.’s product is protected 
only by its obscurity. Let A. 
Blank & Co. bring their product 
into the limelight with dominant 
publicity, let it be sold through 
all jobbers, and then see how the 
cutters will cut. 

“Why don’t you restrict your 
price as So-and-So Company 
does?” Weare asked. We reply, 
“Give us a big, powerful family 
of products sold largely direct, 
and we won't need the aid of the 
law to restrict. Moral suasion 
under such conditions becomes 
a law unto itself.” 

But with a proposition of only 
one or two unpatented products 
and widely advertised and sold 
through several hundred jobbers 
and 40,000 to 50,000 retailers, the 
chances to discipline a cutter and 
prevent him from getting your 
goods are very small. 


EFFECTS OF MORAL SUASION 


We have tried moral suasion in 
nearly every big city in the coun- 
try. It has worked fine—until 
somebody went back on his word, 
kicked over the traces and stam- 
peded the whole herd of cutters. 
The only consoling factor in 
price-cutting is that the man who 
is usually the most anxious to 
cut is the most unhappy after the 
war is well on. I recall a buyer 
in St. Louis who was continually 
kicking himself for agreeing with 
the rest of the St. Louis dealers 
not to cut Pompeian. We would 
not release him, but one day he 
finally slashed our goods to less 
than cost. How do you suppose 
he greeted our representative who 
shortly called to get him into the 
harness again? “Don’t talk to 
me! Everybody’s_ selling your 
goods for less than cost. You’re 
a fine bunch of boobs to allow 
such a thing.” And that from the 
man who cried when he couldn’t 
cut! His case is typical and il- 
lustrates how the maker is be- 
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Eighteen Million Possible 


Customers Are Getting 
Away from You 


HEY are the eighteen million 
T foreign-speaking Americans who 

do not see your advertisements in 
the English papers. 


Yet they are eager purchasers of 
every good American product that is ad- 
vertised in the foreign-language papers 
they do read. 


Meet these eighteen million possible 
customers half way. 


Advertise your product to them in 
these 550 newspapers and magazines, 
printed in 30 different languages — the 
papers of The American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers. 


For full information about these eigh- 
teen million possible customers, address 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING, President 


The American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers 


702-3-4-5 World Building New York City 
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Live News 


with real human inter- 
est features and every 
line leaded, makes The 
States easy to read. 

The most reliable 
news day in and day 
out—(“Scott and four 
die” was the heading 
in the first edition of 
The States, Monday, 
February 17th) has es- 
tablished implicit con~ 
fidence in its state- 
ments. That is why 
the States is the lead- 
ing home newspaper of 
New Orleans. 

That is why the 
States carried more de- 
partment store and lo- 
cal display advertising 
in January than any 
other New Orleans 
newspaper. 


AND 


that is why The States 
is the logical medium 
for your advertising. 


Our Monthly Bulletin 


Net Average Circulation for 
January 


Daily, - 29,982 
Sunday, 30,973 


THE NEW ORLEANS 
DAILY STATES 


604-606 Canal Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Foreign Representatives 
‘New York Chicago St. Louis 











tween the millstone of the sma!l 
dealer who won't cut and is bit- 
ter and the millstone of the big 
tellow who does cut and is equally 
bitter when he sees his  protit 
gone. 

We have been asked if we could 
protect our prices if we cut out 
the jobber. We reply that we be- 
lieve we could. ‘hen why don't 
you do it, you ask. Because we 
cannot cut out the jobber! Yes, 
if we sold direct to all dealers 
we could reduce price-cutting to 
only an occasional offense, for 
then we could discipline offend- 
ers by making it so hard to get 
our goods that the game wouldn't 
be worth the candle. 

However, I doubt if we could 
or would want to sell one-fifth 
of our present trade direct pro- 
vided the jobber was eliminated. 
The number of druggists being 
literally carried along by the job- 
ber is appalling. No manufac- 
turer could well assume the credit 
risks or the selling load due to 
calling on all dealers with only 
one or two products to sell. We 
must sell through the jobber or 
be content with a fraction of our 
present business. 

The trend of court decisions to- 
day is decidedly against all de- 
vices that might protect. The 
Oldfield Bill is but one straw. 
Strong adverse public opinion is 
another. Under the present sys- 
tem of merchandising and with 
the laws as they are I regret to 
confess that I see little chance 
for price protection on an unpat- 
ented article already widely ad- 
vertised and distributed. To pro- 
tect you must be able to punish 
and the laws now specify no pen- 
alty. 


+o+——— 
THE FARMER’S PAT RETORT 


A farmer carrying an express package 
from a Chicago mail-order house was 
accosted by a local merchant. ‘‘\Why 
didn’t you buy that bill of goods from 
me? J] could have saved you the ex- 
press, and besides you would have been 
patronizing a home store, which helps 
pay the taxes and build up this local- 
ity.’ The farmer looked at the mer- 
chant a moment and then said: ‘“‘Why 
don’t you patronize your home paper 
and advertise? I read it and didn’t 
know that you had the stuff I have 
here.”—McAlester (Okla.) Bulletin. 
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AUTOMOBILE SHOW NOT PASSE 


In deciding that the time has not 
come when the automobile shows should 
be abandoned, the executive committee 
of the National Association of Automo- 
bile Manufacturers acted in accordance 
with the general sound sentiment of the 
industry. The auestion with any in- 
dividual as to, whether he should or 
should not exhibit is still left for him- 
self to answer, and no compulsions, 
either definite and specific or vague and 
general, are exerted to make him ex- 
hibit his. products against his will. 

The antagonistic sentiment against 
owe that was created at New York 
has been to a great extent mollified by 
the results of the Chicago show, which 
in the latter half of the first week and 
during all.of the second week was high- 
ly satisfactory to most of the exhibitors. 
The New York show was in the nature 
of a great spectacle, while the Chicago 
show, although composed chiefly of the 
same exhibits, was distinctly a mart 
for automobile business. Plain men, 
with shabby clothes, but with bankrolls 
of amazing size, were so much in evi 
dence at Chicago that the exhibitors did 
not know from what modest and rusty- 
looking stranger they might get big 
orders. 

The parts and material concerns per: 
haps have the most reason to grumble 
over exhibiting, as their business comes 
from the manufacturers of. cars and not 
from dealers or the public generally. 
It might be a good thing if the parts 
people would withdraw, leaving more 
room available for the exhibits of ac 
cessories that appeal to dealer and re 
tail buyer alike. 

A little annoyance is felt, too, by a 
few of the veteran big quantity car pro- 
ducers at the opportunity the shows give 
newcomers to stage special-job machines 
in rivalry with the stock products of the 
big fellows, and to make invidious com. 
parisons to the customer. The big fe!- 
low should be more lenient toward the 
little fellows who are staking a great 
a on the show and are trying to make 
a hit. 

No matter who gives the shows or who 
quits them, there will be automobile 
shows for a number of years to come, 
and it appears best that so far as pos- 
sible they be given under a centralized 
and responsible control, rather than that 
they be left to the mercies of mushroom 
promoters.—Automobile Topics. 


———_+ e+ — —-—_ 
PACIFIC OUTDOOR MEN’S AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION 


_The annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Billposters’ Association, was held 
Friday, February 7, at the offices of 
J. Charles Green, San Francisco. Ad- 
vertising men were present from. all 
parts of the Pacific Coast. 

J. Charles Green, among others, out- 
lined the improvements that have been 
made in the city, including the re- 
habilitation of boards and the general 
artistic improvement of the service. 
Others who spoke were George W. 
Kleiser, president of the .Association: 
W. J. Davenport, secretary, and 


T. H. B. Varney, of Oakland. 
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Mareh rs't-we 
move, to 450 
Fourth Avenue, 
where we'll occu- 
py a little more 
than double our 
present floor 
space. This is the 
second time within 
fifteen months 
that we have out- 
grown our quar- 
ters. 


Could there be anv 
more convincing evi- 
dence of the fact that 
we are making good 
for our clients? 


Our latest book on Ana- 
lytical Advertising con- 
tains a story of vital in- 
terest to any manufac- 
turer seeking increased 
sales at a reasonable cost. 
Instead of dealing in 
glittering generalities, it 
recites specific instances 
of results we have se- 
cured for a score of 
other concerns—the same 
type of results which has 
enabled us to triple our 
own business in a single 
year. 


A simple request on your 
business letterhead will 
bring Analytical Adver- 
tising by return post—no 
obligation, of course. 


RUTHRAUFF 
AND RYAN 
(New Address) 
450 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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HURRY-UP CAMPAIGNS 
THAT HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL 





SCHEMES THAT HAVE BROUGHT 
QUICK RESULTS TO PROPOSITIONS 
THAT WERE “RIGHT’—THE STORY 
OF THE ADVERTISER WHO DISTRIB- 
UTED THE GOODS OF COMPETITORS 


By W. W. Ge Garrison, 
Of Hudson Motor Car Co. 


Some banks figure $5 a safe 
selling cost for each savings de- 
positor. That apparently allows 
a reasonable margin of profit from 
average savings depositors. 

But there is always a dearth of 
savings depositors. Then, too, 
failure to systematically save, 
from the banker’s view-point, is an 
American trait. | Consequently, 
the average savings bank has the 
double problem of getting de- 
positors and getting them to keep 
up a systematic saving, from 
withdrawing deposits after a few 
months. 

One energetic Western bank 
felt the need of a savings depart- 
ment stimulant some time ago. 
“We ought to get 10,000 deposi- 
tors for the , Savings department 
—new ones,” an official com- 
mented. 

He mused over the problem un- 
til this idea struck him: Why not 
bulk the saving-depositor selling 
cost into an appropriation of 
$50,000? Then issue 10,000 onc- 
dollar savings certificates, each 
good for the initial deposit of one 
dollar in this bank, the provision 
being made that the original dol- 
lar cannot be withdrawn from the 
bank within six months. 

Also he would still have ap- 
proximately $4 left with which to 
advertise the gift certificates. But 
the plan was perilous to bank dig- 
nity, he decided. 

A newspaper advertising mana- 
ger helped him out. 

“Let my newspaper give away 
the certificates on your bank,” 
was the latter’s suggestion. 

The advertising copy on the of- 
fer was simple. The campaign 


consisted of but a few advertise- 
ments preceding the large one 
which, run on the day the whole- 


sale gift was to take place, com- 
pleted the campaign. 

The whole plan occupied less 
than a week’s timé in operation, 

After the preliminary copy came 
the day the newspaper office was 
to issue the gift one-dollar certifi- 
cates to the first 10,000 comers, 
The place was fairly stormed; 
people rioted to accept the in- 
centive to save. 

Before noon that day every one 
of the 10,000 dollars had been 
given away. Within a few days 
nine-tenths had been deposited in 
the bank, aud the savings deposi- 
tors had added substantially to the 
original dollars. 

The secret of the success of the 
scheme lay in the fact that the 
selling cost had been crystallized 
into a cash remuneration for mak- 
ing deposits in this particular 
bank. 

Advertising’s action was so 
quickened that what probably 
amounted to an ordinary year’s 

advertising results were secured 
in a week. 

Carl Freschl was a Milwaukee- 
an, engaged in manufacturing hos- 
iery. His product wore well, he 
found. He crystallized the hos- 
iery’s durability into a guarantee 
to the consumer that, regardless 
of the consumer’s severity on his 
socks, these would not show a 
hole in six months. And _ he 
named them Holeproof. 

It quickened results from his 
advertising astonishingly. Almost 
in a single leap, his product be- 
came the leader. Advertising re- 
sults were little short of amazing. 

The merchandising side of the 
proposition was at first in doubt. 
Would consumers return so many 
of the hose that the ultimate 
profit from the idea would be de- 
stroyed? 

But year in and year out the 
“returns” run but four per cent on 
the total sale of Holeproof, it is 
said. 

Ofttimes the endeavor to quick- 
en advertising action, if given too 
superficial consideration, without 
careful attention to the merchan- 
dising side, may be disastrous. 

A shoe manufacturer who made 
an especially durable brand of 
footwear tried the plan of a six- 
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mak- 
icular HAT is the greatest modern printing invention? Unquestionably, 
4 the new high speed offset press. It abolishes dependence upon 
S SO FA /\d coated paper for printing halftones. It reduces printing cost 
»bably i by its swift speed. 
J at is the greatest modern invention in writing paper? e new 
year’s What is the g q gpeoes? Th 
cured Tokyo Bond, which will run on high speed presses in full size sheets, 
without warping, buckling, creasing, wrinkling or stretching crooked, to 
ukee- " cause expensive press delays. 
4 hos- Do you see what these two great inventions mean to ar eg user of 
11, he printed matter? You can now have your desk catalogs, booklets, folders, 
: hos- pictorial lefterheads, labels, certificates, etc., etc., all printed with halftones, 
-ant in black or colors, on handsome aristocratic strong okyo Bond. 
“il - Tokyo Bond is medium priced enough for carload runs. And you 
r ess . can use a weight half that of regular catalog or booklet paper. 
mn his Why does Tokyo Bond run through any bey without hitch 
Ow a or stop? Simply because it is ‘‘built’’ flat, instead of being ironed by 
d he finishing rolls to look flat. 
That is a | it is free from microscopic pufls and waves, which, 
n his " in ordinary bond paper when stretched on the true cylinder of a printing 
Imost mon would run into kinks, V-shaped ripples, edge creases, and other 
st be- rain-storm creators. 
ig fe- TEST TOKYO BOND AT OUR EXPENSE 
azing. We will send to your printer or lithographer, direct from our mill, enough Tokyo 
s Bond for 10M. impressions, or more—any regular size, up to 28x 40—billing same through 
of the * our local distributor. 
Y this Tokyo Bond / t bond paper job. Test it thoroughl d 
doubt. condi. If 5 a as ect soadeieh ‘he nished job the Sr eciak, sibs ot bead peti vebad 
many you ever hen tled, write us your honest criticism, and we will at once, refund the full price 
° te you paid for the Tokyo Bond. 
Lima If you wait for some special job to try Tokyo Bond on, you'll never get around to it. 
be de- So on your printer or lithographer get Tokyo into the shop now and use it on your very 
sag SEND FOR “THE DISCOVERY OF TOKYO BOND’ 
it the This book explains how Tokyo is “built” flat, and how it earns increased profits for 
printer and consumer. Printed by offset press, in colored pictorial halftones, on handsome, 
ent on cockly surfaced Tokyo Bond. Fes. White for it today. 
it 1s 
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Mr. Ernest F. Clymer 


has secured an interest in and has 
become the vice-president and general 
manager of 


The Wyckoff Advertising Co. 


of Buffalo, New York 





This agency is equipped to render full 
and efficient service to advertisers and 
to meet the growing need of modem 
advertising conditions. 





‘Today—service is an hundred per cent 
necessity as a matter of economy and 
to obtain the best results, and we 
respectfully claim the attention of 
accounts upon this basis. 


Our records of past performance to- 
gether with present policy and fitness 
commends this organization to you. 


Wyckoff Advertising Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
New York City Office, 25 E. 26th Street 
































months’ guaraniee to quicken the 
results that he wanted from his 
advertising. 

He may have considered that, 
as in the case with guaranteed 
hose, some consumers do _ not 
bother to return the article. 

He launched the advertising. 
Results were as surprisingly big 
as with the socks. The idea was 
worked in a tryout territory. Peo- 
ple bought the guaranteed shoes 
in large quantities. 

WHEN THE GUARANTEE FAILED 

A month or two went by. Then 
a few “returns.” Later more. 
Finally it became apparent that 
the guarantee plan was destructive 
of profit. It was then abandoned. 
The failure of the merchandising 
side of the plan was due to the 
fact that shoes are of more pe- 
cuniary importance than _ socks, 
the shoes selling from $2.50 to 
$3.50 a pair, while socks cost the 
consumer but twenty-five cents a 
pair. 

Sometimes the consumer wont 
take the trouble to return the 
socks, but the shoes, costing 
twelve times more, he will return. 

Yet, while the plan was not a 
correct commercial equation, its 
advertising was supremely suc- 
cessful. It got the desired quick 
action. ; 

Which emphasizes the truth 
that the preparation of quick-ac- 
tion advertising extends clear 
down into the manufacturing end 
of a business. 

The maker of a staple article 
that was sold largely in the neigh- 
borhood of the factory sought ex- 
pansion. 

He was handicapped by not hav- 
ing a bottomless reserve fund. 

If ever quick action were need- 
ed to propel his selling machine, 
if the business was to be health- 
ily expanded, it was essential here. 

And he considered that phase of 
it with his article, which was ex- 
ceptionally fine and a sure “re- 
peater.” He found that its in- 
troduction in any store immediate- 
ly built up a patronage for it there. 

So he operated on the theory 
that if he could get users of like 
goods to substitute his—just once 
—he would thereafter get the 
patronage. 
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He knew he could not increase 


the market. tis expansion must 
come from people who were then 
competitors customers. How to 
get them to try his just once was 
the problem. 

He — disliked 
scheme,” which 
at once. 

Finally he decided upon a try- 
out territory near the factory. 
Then he evolved this idea: 

He would buy the consumer a 
package of the latter’s present fa- 
vorite, if the consumer would try 
this maker’s product. 

He: planned to offer a package 
of the compelling maker’s goods 
to the consumer, if he would use 
the newer goods—for the sake ot 
the close comparison that would 
then result. 

As his article sold at the same 
price—five cents—as that of com- 
peting brands, and the wholesale 
arrangements were the same, the 
idea trom a merchandising view- 
point was correct. 

In. “teaser” copy the coming 
free offer to “buy for you your 
favorite brand” was widely her- 
alded in the tryout territory. The 
day before the launching of the 
selling campaign in stores, the 
copy told of the free offer—“We 
buy your favorite brand—you try 
ours.” 

The big copy contained a cou- 
pon which was; to be presented at 
the store, signed by the consumer, 
who was to pay five cents and 
receive two packages. The store- 
keeper was to be given credit for 
all coupons. 

The copy stated the plan was 
launched so that an actual com- 
parison between all other brands 
and this maker’s could be made 
by the purchaser. 

The day of the appearance of 
the big ad resulted in a deluge 
of coupons in the tryout territory. 
Thousands were made_ steady 
users of the product. An instant 
business of goodly volume was 
created, this because “repeat” or- 
ders immediately began to reach 
the storekeepers. 

The newspaper’s circulation in 
that territory reached far outside 
the borders of the tryout section. 
That brought scores of inquiries 


the “sample 
occurred to him 
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from dealers and resulted in open- 
ing numerous accounts that were 
not worked upon by salesmen 
who put the goods on dealers’ 
shelves in the city where the first 
trial was made. 

The volume of business was 
such that the quick-action cam- 
paign immediately afterward made 
practicable a steady, persistent line 
of advertising. The plan was then 
shifted to other territories, as fast 
as the manufacturer’s capital 
would permit, with relatively the 
same degree of success. 

A SHORT-CUT TO THE MARKET 

Enormous capital, persistency 
and several years’ time would 
probably have been necessary to 
achieve the same results with 
steady advertising. The quick- 
action advertising accomplished 
the trick and won the market al- 
most within a week. 

The maker of grocery articles 
had one successful product on the 
national market. He had con- 
ceived another article which had 
a slightly different function in 
the home. 

The article with the national 
market sold at five cents, the new 
one would seil at ten cents. He 
was a man of quick decisions, and 
his anxiety for quick results once 
the factory began turning out the 
new goods made him endeavor to 
launch the latter upon the old 
goods’ reputation. 

He considered that to be the 
quickest means. 

A campaign of six ads carried 
the new message. 

“I will give you this new ten- 
cent package of —————— free, 
if you will ask your grocer for it 
when you buy your week’s sup- 
ply of six packages of 
was the net of the offer. 

It was made in big space. The 
page contained a coupon, which 
the housewife was asked to sign 
and present to her grocer, and it 
entitled her to the free package 
of the new goods when she pur- 
chased the six five-cent articles. 

The profit on the latter far more 
than took care of the manufac- 
turing cost of the new goods. 

The original tryout campaign 
was launched in a good city of a 
Middle-Western state. 


Success was immediate. The 
manufacturer captured his mar- 
ket with the completion of the 
campaign, and his new article be- 
came a sure, steady seller—and a 
“repeater,” because it was merit- 
able. Without the merit in the 
goods, the idea would have been 
unsuccessful in the long run, be- 
cause “repeat” orders, on which 
the ultimate bulk profit depended, 
would not have been forthcoming, 

The plan was spread, territory 
by territory, all over the country. 

It met each time with the same 
quick success that it had orig- 
inally secured. 

Now it is advertised nationally 
—in national publications—in ad- 
dition to the steady newspaper 
copy that focuses demand created 
by the national publications onto 
the dealers’ stores. 

There is scarcely a_ product 
which, if thoroughly meritable, 
cannot be hitched to some such 
quick-action advertising and win 
a place in its natural market. 

The secret of the plan lies in 
its lure for the consumer in addi- 
tion to its correctness from a mer- 
chandising angle. And. of course, 
to get “repeat” orders the goods 
must have merit. 








EC ONOMY IN LUXURY 

““A master entrepreneur’ is one of the 
terms applied to Theodore N. Vail, by 
an individual who has known Vail 
from his early boyhood down to the 
present time. “Besides, all his other 
admirable qualities,” says this man of 
Vail, “he is also a great economist. 

“Some time ago, when the telephone 
business was largely divided between 
New York and Boston, Theodore N. 
Vail found it necessary to make several 
trips a week, sometimes, between these 
two cities. At first he rode with the 
‘folks’ on the regular trains. and was 
often to be found in the day coach or 
smoking car. He discovered, however, 
that there was too much visiting and 
a trip under these circumstances en- 
tailed a waste of time, unless he could 
get by himself where he could think, 
work, relax or browse as the mood in- 
clined. And so he got a special car and 
rode alone, or with one, two or three 
men with whom he wished to talk. 

“He realized that this was a great 
economic stroke. Instead of making ap- 
pointments with a man at the office, he 
simply invited him to ride over to Bos- 
ton, and together they would thrash out 
the matter; and you may depend upon 
it that when they arrived in Boston, 
the other man had oceented Vail’s point 
of view. ,Theodore_ N Vail is a great 
economist.”—Wall St. Journal. 
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The one advertising medium that is always on the 
list of the man who is conducting an “Economic- 
ally Effective’’ advertising campaign. 

A moderate-priced cover stock, yet the best obtainable regard- 


less of price, for the majority of Catalogues, Booklets, Circu- 
lars, Folders and mailing Envelopes. 


Sold by Representative dealers in all principal cities. Your 
printer knows the nearest. 





The Beckett wee Company 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
In Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 








THE BUCKEYE 
“TRAVELING DEMONSTRATION” 


shows how other progressive advertisers are making Buckeye 
Cover pull. Sent free by Express if requested on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Write For It Today 


























“men behind Gillette. 
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UNFAIR EDITORIAL COM- 
PETITION WITH ADVER- 
TISERS 


HOW SOME JOKES REACT TO THE 
DISADVANTAGE OF THE ADVERTIS- 
ERS IN THE PAPER—“HELPFUL 
HINTS’ WHICH TEACH READERS 
HOW TO GET ALONG WITHOUT 
THE ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


By Walter F. Wyman, 
Manager, Export Denartment, Carter’s 
Ink Co., Boston. 

A woman about to board a 
trolley at a crossing in a Boston 
suburb asked the conductor :— 
“Does this car go to Matta- 

pan?” 

“No, madam,” 
replied. 

“That’s funny,” she remarked. 

“Yes, it is, but I haven’t got 
time to laugh,” was the conduct- 
or’s retort. 

Next day the superintendent 
asked the conductor: “What did 
you tell that woman yesterday 
when she said it was funny that 
your car didn’t go to Mattapan?” 

The conductor grinned: “I said 
that it sure was, but that I didn’t 
have time to laugh.” 

“Take three days off and laugh,” 
was the merited reply. 

From one employee to another 
there is humor in such an apt re- 
tort as the conductor’s, but be- 
tween a seller of service and a 
buyer the situation is changed. 

_ Destructive humor is so com- 
mon that each month periodicals 
seem to vie with each other in 
lessening the value of some of 
their advertisers’ copy. 

To those who like the humor 
displayed in comic supplements, 
barber shops and_ elsewhere, 
merry quips such as the following 
can be remembered as unfailing 
column fillers : : 

A CLEAR CASE 

Dr. Watson—‘Merlock, this is, in- 
deed, a strange crime. For yards 
around the body blood marks cover the 
turf. The face is unrecognizable from 
innumerable slashes.” 

Merlock Shomes—‘‘Find the man with 
the safety razor. No other implement 
could have done this deed.” 

Which jovial joke must ap- 
peal strongly to the advertising 
Auto Strop, 


the conductor 


Gem and Durham Duplex! 


Then there’s the comic Mr. Sub- 
urbanite sweating visibly as he 
cuts his lawn, which must amuse 
the lawnmower advertisers, and 
the excruciating Mr. Lonesome- 
hurst figuring that his straw- 
berries cost him $5 apiece, run 
cheek by jowl with advertise- 
ments of seeds and garden im- 
plements. 

The worst of the situation is 
that it is just sheer carelessness, 
lack of co-operation between the 
advertising and editorial ends. 

If a magazine carried adver- 
tisements of several cedar chest 
makers, everyone concerned 
would probably agree that it 
would be poor editorial policy to 
run articles showing the way 
cedar chests could be made for 
forty-nine cents out of apple 
barrels, or that a lump of cam- 
phor in a trunk was far better 
than any cedar chest. But this 
would be a mild case. One of 
the best known office magazines 
recently ran a writing ink manu- 
facturer’s advertising, and _pub- 
lished as a “helpful hint” that ex- 
cellent ink could’ be made by 
soaking worn out copying type- 
writer ribbons in water! Again 
a magazine thinks it good reading 
matter to tell of the economy ef- 
fected by placing a partly de- 
pleted sheet of carbon paper on 
a radiator to cause the wax and 
color to run over the used portion 
and make a new sheet. 

Likewise the advertising manu- 
facturer of typewriter paper fails 
to respond with cheers when a 
“helpful hint” advocates the use 
of the back of the original letter 
for the carbon of the answer. 

But the banner case is in one of 
the January magazines which 
carries only three pages of adver- 
tising, two of which are of cor- 
respondence schools. The editor 
begins his list of jokes with a 
particularly cheering one refer- 
ing to the ignorance of people 
who run correspondence schools! 

If the object in this case is to 
“keep the editorial columns free 
from advertiser’s influence” it 
certainly deserves to accomplish 
its end by having no advertisers 
to bother the editor. 

Seriously, editorial competition 
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the belt and can't be an- 
is mighty hard to meet. It hits 
swered. If the safety razor peo- 
ple have courage enough to put 
their money behind the idea that 
they can teach people to use their 
devices, it is unfair competition 
and restraint of trade combined 
to ridicule their articles by jests 
which ultimately have deadly ef- 
fect by creating in the sub-con- 
scious mind a wrong primal im- 
pression. 

Here is a case where this care- 
lessness in editorial supervision 
over matters of interest to ad- 
vertisers definitely depreciated 
the value of space which was pre- 
sumably bought with ‘the belief 
that the advertisement would not 
be run wrong side up, inside out; 
or in any other way to hinder its 
legitimate effectiveness. 

There is practically no outward 
difference in the low  roll-top 
desks of a half a dozen manufac- 
turers. One leading maker real- 
izing this used a full-page spread 
featuring in the sone center draw- 


below 
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er a cleverly built-in series of 
compartments for clips, rubber 
bands, scissors and rules. 

In the same issue under “Of- 
fice Tips” prominence was given 
an illustrated suggestion to the 


effect that by pinning togeth- 
gether a series of pasteboard 
boxes, and glueing them in the 


front of the center drawer, time 
and temper could be saved. 

It is quite right to decry the 
existence of any connection be- 
tween the advertising and edito- 
rial ends of a magazine, and we 
should all be proud of those 
magazines which have the courage 
to offend possible advertisers 
when it is necessary. 

But those cases of uninten- 
tional depreciation of advertisers’ 
copy and products noticed in this 
article must suggest that the clos- 
est of interdepartmental relations 
is necessary to prevent untruth- 
ful and unfair text which acts to 
the detriment of those whose 
money has been paid in good faith 
for advertising space. 

















“COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 
115 Broadway, New York 


Our service includes every phase 
of sales promotion from the torm- 
ulation and direction of policy 
and method to the preparation 
and insertion of advertisements. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING FARM 
PUBLICATIONS FOR JANUARY 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Advertising.) 


The following figures with the exception of those indicated by asterisks, are 
taken from the report compiled by the Washington Press Bureau: 


WEEKLIES 

General and Live Stock and 

Class Adv. Classified Adv. Total. 
EE, EOP eee 64,105 39,767 103,872 
EE i 0 ns 0 0'6's.0.0.0- 00 6 wrucn 53,918 19,942 73,860 
RRC MOMINRIOND 65 ois wiv 0.570 0 0:<4 5.00044 5 52,419 19,685 72,104 
Farmer’s Mail & Breeze............... 48,591 19,620 68,211 
Ee OE Pe ree 46,020 18,442 64,462 
a, a ee ie ene re 46,185 10,091 56,276 
oo ee re 38,502 15,999 54,501 
a ere 31,817. 20,775 52,592 
ESD De WOUMON i oie ieccnteeces 44,287 44,287 
ree ree 36,397 3,943 40,340 
“American Agriculturist .............. 38,037 38,037 
*Northwestern Farmstead .............. 30,592 6,939 37,531 
*New England Homestead.............. 33,378 33,378 
TN SO ee err 21,330 11,258 32,588 
Northwest Agriculturist ............. + 29,097 1,266 30,363 
20th Century Farmer ............. Terme 3s 3,081 30,228 
BRO r Ee eee ee 26,422 26,422 
EE SGPUUPIIRD 65s ook c0cccesnese 22,124 2,763 24,887 
Oklahoma Farm Journal ............... 20,823 480 21,303 
NE as cies ible eee Okc 6S 15,190 250 15,440 
EE 5 5a Seals tus ode euvabman eas 13,718 523 14,241 


In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those weeklies 
which in some months have five issues to the month. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


General and Live Stock and 

Class Adv. Classified Adv. Total. 
I TN a ly arene 4x 38,908 9,693 48,601 
so Oe Se eee err 3 38,275 
Peneee, EOCk Ge EROME. 0... ccc cece ses 34,079 744 34,823 
EEE Cee ere 25,649 3,314 28,963 
*Oklahoma Farm Journal.............. 20,558 860 21,418 
Bemoualie Dairy Parmer. ... ...6.00..060 15,751 5,508 21,259 
eS ene 14,118 1,155 15,273 
ee ar 13,941 276 14,217 
*Nebraska Farm Magazine.............. 14,022 166 14,188 
eh; ae A ADIT 5c seo s-6 w\0-0-0:6 00 00 6% 13,234 336 13,570 
a eee 9,591 48 9,639 
PEE EE ws cu seis oases xeaws< 6,131 1,786 7,917 

MONTHLIES 
*Fruit Grower & Farmer................ 29,326 29,326 
Nebraska Farm Journal................. 15,691 4,196 19,887 
DBuccessrul Farming ...ci. ic ccesccccsce 17,745 17,745 
Agriculturist Epitomist ................ 16,979 185 17,164 
SE ea oe oes ya da ae 16,785 16 16,801 
fe en 10,556 2,957 13,518 
Missouri Valley Farmer................ 10,822 619 11,441 
Re eS ee a ae 11,028 167 11,195 
co een 8,756 8,756 
Nat’] Farmer & Stock Grower........... 7,190 441 7,631 
NE aor eRe Wis Mang 7,276 7,276 
wo ee eee 7,085 7,085 
CANADIAN FARM PAPERS 

*Family Herald & Weekly Star.......... 82,600 44,455 127,055 
TN er err ere 30,684 10,733 41,417 


UPON: PAGUBRIONE 6. .o-0 0 ow.0'0 0004 66.000. 10,752 10,752 
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Book Number Four 


“What Farmers Use 


Will be off the press shortly. We want every 
advertising man to have a copy. We will send one 
copy each to bona fide advertising men, free post- 
paid. Make request on your company’s letterhead. 


Give your position by rubber stamp, or otherwise. 


Farm Home Purchases Tabulated 


This, our fourth book, contains more than 300 pages. One 
hundred subjects of merchandise and machinery have been 
carefully covered by investigation. Many of these subjects 
have never been covered before. You will get new glimpses 
into the homes of readers of The Northwestern Agriculturist. 
Many subjects have been covered two, three and four times 
in the past. In such cases, the leaders of each line of trade 
are given with their standing covering the series of investiga- 
tions. 


It Is Important to You to Know What 
150,000 Farm Families are Buying 


This book will give you hints on reaching these homes with 
your product. It will give you incentive to get just a bit 
more of the trade than you are getting. It will give you 
incentive to get a notch closer to some big competitor. If 
you are advertising with us, you will be able to judge of the 
merits of that advertising. You get a much more definite line 
on us than you get from checking sheets. 


Address Chicago office. 
Mention Printers’ Ink when making your request. 
The Northwestern Agriculturist 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Chicago Office . New York Office 
Tribune Building Fifth Avenue Building 
B. W. Rhoads, Gen. Adv. Mgr. Payne & Young, Representing 
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A Farmer 


And One 
Automobile 


A farmer wrote usa really 
remarkable letter regard- 
ing the many and profit- 
able uses he was making 
of an automobile. He 
gives facts of such general 
interest that we published 
the letter in full in a re- 
cent issue. 


The information he gives 
is valuable, not only to 
farmers, but to everyone 
in any wise interested in 
the agricultural commu- 
nity. It shows the farmer 
as he is—how he thinks— 
how he acts—and it dem- 
onstrates the feeling of 
friendly relationship exist- 
ing between the Editor of 
Farm Press and his army 
of subscribers. 


This farmer also “Kodaks” 
and enclosed a photo of 
his car, which we repro- 
duced. His letter gives 
advertisers a first hand 
idea as to the kind of 
farm-homes Farm Press 
is reaching—some 325,000 
of them, concentrated in 
the Northern Central 
States. If you have not 
seen this letter, let us send 
you a copy of the issue 
containing it. _ 


FARM PRESS 


Duane W. Gaylord, Adv. Mer. 


CHICAGO 


Wm. H. Hogg, Eastern Rep. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE DEMAND FOR PREMIUMS 
The extent and value of the trading 
stamp scheme has never had a more 
remarkable revelation than’ has come 
through a partnership suit between two 
partners in a New York stamp com- 
pany, now on trial in New York City. 

Evidence produced there showed that 
one of the largest trading stamp enter- 
prises in the country was started wi we 
a capital of less than $2,000. The fir 
premium store was opened in Bridge- 
port, Conn., with a capital of $1,900, 
each of the two partners contributing 
half. This was in 1896. 

From the _ beginning the 
grew like a fire in a dry forest, and 
in 1900, only four years later, the 
owners were offered one million dollars 
for only a part of their business! That 
was thirteen years ago. To-day the 
business is doubtless worth many times 
the original million and is growing in 
value every year. 


business 


To the man who is down on pre- 
miums, and who thinks they have n 
proper place in merchandising, this bit 


of trading stamp history is a hard thing 
to get over. Admitting that trading 
stamps and premiums have no logic ‘al 
place in the sale of a dollar’s worth of 
groceries, yet it can hardly be denied 
that anything demanded by so many 
people has the power to force a place 
for itself. Having that power, and 
having exercised it, as we have s2en, 
premiums and trading stamps have be- 
come a force to be reckoned with, not 
only by the seller who is using them, 
but particularly by the seller whose 


competitor is using them.—Grocery 
World. 

+0» 
REPRINTS OF WHELAN ARTICLES 


reprints of the 
“United Cigar 
Policies,” by 


A Emited number of 
series of articles on the 
Stores Practices and 
President George J. Whelan, which 
appeared in Printers’ INK last winter, 
is available to our readers and may be 
had gratis on application to this office. 

These articles occasioned an unusual 
amount of interest when first published 
and have been studied by executives 
all over the country. The president of 
a large manufacturing house speaks of 
them as his “business bible’? and the 
manager of a large chain of stores, the 
aigest of its kind in the world, has 
recently sent copies out to the heads 
of the business in different cities, be- 
speaking for them their earnest atten- 
tion. 

The reprints were printed for a 
specific purpose and not for general dis 
tribution, but there are a few hun 
dred left and as many readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK as can be supplied are 
welcome to them. 





ca eve eRe eat 

GASCOYNE JOINS THE HUTCH 
ARM COMPANY 

E. F. Gascoyne, for some time ad- 


vertising manager for D, Spencer, Ltd., 
Victoria, B. C., has joined the copy 
staff of the Hutcharm Company of that 
city. 
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THE AD CLUB AS A FACTOR FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 





In a recent issue of the Los Angeles | 


Real Estate Bulictin, an editorial urges 


that it is important for every business | 





man, who uses publicity in any way, 
to join the ad club and help its work. 
Part of it is as follows: 

7 Advertising Club in this city 
stands for all that is best and most 

date in the great science of pub- 

city. It personifies here that move- 

t which is under way irresistibly all 

the country ror the advancement 

P betterment of advertising. The 
organization though young, has been 
found in the forefront of every move- 
ment for the public welfare. No pub-- 
lic movement is more important and 
iore fraught with large possibilities 
than the prime mission of the club— 
which is the cleansing, improvement and 
development of printed publicity. With 
te tremendous development of adver- 
a have come some abuses, among 
which mis ‘representation and extravagant 
exaggeration are perhaps the most gen- 
eral and flagrant. These evils the ad- 
vertising men in their organization have 
set about to correct, and have launched 
a campaign for straight truth-telling, for 
moderation and sanity in the printed 
paid announcement the same as good 
business men adhere to in their signed 
contracts and their spoken words. 

“The Advertising Club was first 
among local organizations to come for- 
ward and pledge active co-operation to 
the Realty Board in the campaign for 
honest dealings in realty and finance. 
fhe Advertising Club is carrying for- 
ward a campaign of inestimable value 
through its Educational Committee in 
the form of a 5 op of lectures held at 
the Y. M. C. , delivered by experts 
and _ valuable = " student and business 
man alike. The Bulletin is publishing 
from week to week a series of articles 
on advertising written by local experts, 
in an effort to spread the good work of 
the club. 

“The membership of the Advertising 
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Club should be fully 500 before the | 


close of the year 1913, and the regular | 


attendance at its inspiring weekly 


luncheon meetings should be 400 or | 


more. 
—— +o->—-——_ — 


BELIEVES IN “KEEPING SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION OPEN ” 





Smith & HEeMENWay CoMPANY 
New York, Feb. 3, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
While we are not big advertisers in 


the general use of the word “big,” we | 


do do a little and we have found 


Printers’ INK very interesting during | 


the past year, we can assure you, not 
only from an advertising standpoint, 
but from the numerous reviews that you 
have given place to with regard to the 
maintenance of price litigation, trade- 
marks, etc. 

Wishing you continued stecess, we 
beg to remain 


Smitn & Hemenway Company. 
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“Want Ads” 


Classified or “Want” 
advertisements have ev- 
er been regarded by 
shrewd advertisers as 
THE index of the pull- 
ing power of a publica- 
tion. 








The Metropolitan dai- 
lies make their strong- 
est plea for advertising 
on the ground that they 


carry so much “Want” 
advertising. 
Indeed, many _ publi- 


cations run “Want” ads 
free of charge in order 
to attract them to their 
columns. 


Among farm papers, 
the Southern Planter al- 
ways heads the list in 
the total volume of 
ALL advertising car- 
ried per issue. 


It also carries more 
classified or “Want” ad- 
vertising than probably 
any two or three of 
these papers put to- 
gether. For instance: 


The February issue 
contains nine and one- 
third pages or twenty- 
eight columns or ex- 
actly 


21 feet. 
TheSouthernPlanter 


Richmond, Va. 
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Cluett, Pea- The collar and 


shirt business of 
body & Co.’s Cluett, Peabody 


“ Good Will” & Co. is one of 
the largest,—if not the largest,— 
in the world. Its profits for the 
last four years are certified to 
be as follows: 


ER a Se eter any eee $1,284,809 
FE SEEPS Sa ae 1,587,338 
HES ene Te ht 1,602,763 
1 aan nee Pen Wie aE 1,741,243 


These interesting figures of a 
notable industrial success come 
out in connection with the turning 
of the company into an $18,000,000 
corporation and the familiar pro- 
cedure of selling preferred stock 
to the public. It is obvious that 
a very large proportion of the as- 
sets against which this heavy flota- 
tion is made consists of what is 
known as “good will.” Just how 
large the proportion is the com- 
pany has not seen fit to declare, 
for the balance sheet presented to 
prospective investors shows “good 


will” 
other items as follows: 


Real estate, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment 


lumped in’ with various 


at Troy, Rochester and 

Corinth, N. Y.; South 

Norwalk, Conn., and 

Leominster, Mass.; to- 

gether with good will, 

patent rights, trade 

Mae, QM  g3 wienanes $20,840,948 .50 

The reasons the company did 
not choose to itemize separately 
its very important item of “good 
will” are left to inference.  Cer- 
tainly there is nothing about it to 
be ashamed of for it indicates an 
able and aggressive management. 
There has, however, been a tend- 
ency in Wall Street circles to 
criticise recent industrial flota- 
tions where the good will was 
heavily capitalized, such as, for 
example, the $50,000,000 of good 
will in the Woolworth company 
and the $57,000,000 of good will 
in the B. F. Goodrich company. 
Bankers, financiers and _ econo- 
mists, of course, recognize that 
there is such a thing as good will 
and that it frequently has enor- 
mous cash value. Yet when they 
encounter it in a balance sheet, 
their disposition is to “throw it 
out.” Now this whole subject in- 
terests PRINTERS’ INK’s constitu- 
ency intensely because “good will” 
is the accumulated result of intel- 
ligent advertising. That the 
Cluett, Peabody business has been 
ably advertised is _ sufficiently 
shown by the impressive figures of 
earnings printed at the head of 
this article. The direct testimony 
of President F. F. Peabody on 
this point will be generally ac- 
cepted as conservative and well 
within the facts. He says: 

The “Arrow” Brand is a_ familiar 
one in every household; from school 
boy and college man to elderly men 
in every profession. It is well and 
favorably known because of the enor- 
mous amount of money that has been 
expended in presenting it to the pub- 
lic continuously for the past sixteen 
years, 

Not long ago Printers’ INK 
queried 250 leading banks as to 
whether there was not “a growing 
disposition to regard with favor 
an aggressive advertising policy 
when linked up with a successfully 
conducted business.” In other 
words was it not true that a sub- 
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stantial portion of the money 
-visely spent for advertis.ng could 
le set down as an investment? 

Only one banker out of the en- 
tire number stated that even a 
portion of the money spent for 
advertising could be called an in- 
vestment, and the majority an- 
nounced that the resulting good 
will should not be considered in 
conservative financing. 

Actions speak louder than 
words, however, and such bank- 
ing houses as Goldman, Sachs & 
Co,, and Lehman Bros., of New 
York, and Kleinwort, Sons & Co, 
of London, do not hesitate to pur- 
chase 40,000 shares of the pre- 
ferred stock of Cluett, Peabody 
and to recommend it to their cli- 
ents. Evidently the money wisely 
spent for advertising is recognized 
as an investment in the concrete 
cas?, though in the abstract the 
banker scouts the idea. Of course, 
earnings of nearly $1,800,009 are 
visible proof that the money has 
been wisely spent, and the chances 
are that the concern has learned 
how to continue spending wisely. 





A Schemeto When _ the 
Interest the “atk Cross 


safety razor was 
Retailers given its epochal 


introduction to the New York mar- 
ket on Saturday, February 15, 
the manager of Liggett’s, the new 
Rexall drug store, did what few 
or none of the other retail store 
managers did to push it. And it 
is something for advertising men 
to take note of, because it is a 
point in retail merchandis: ng they 
might very handily make use of 
some day. 

“We distributed the razors and 
display cards through the store, 
putting them on every counter ex- 
cept the soda fountain and candy 
counters,” said Manager H. H. 
McKenzie. “All the other clerks 
were selling them. We had a 
contest among the clerks as to 
who should sell the most, and of- 
fered a little prize. One clerk 
sold over 700 of the razors on 
that day. Several others did al- 
most as well. The total sale broke 
all records, I believe. 

“We use this scheme fairly 
often, when we get something 
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that gives the clerks something to 
‘talk about. We do it partly for 
the reason that it makes sales and 
partly for the reason that it is 
good for the clerks. We have 
made some excellent salesmen and 
saleswomen in our stores in this 
way. If you put a man or woman 
in a department, his or her inter- 
est begins to run down after a 
while. She gets to know the stock 
too well, and unless her interest is 
constantly being refreshed by new 
information about the goods, she 
tends to grow callous and degen- 
erate into a mere order taker. 

“We check this tendency and 
try to keep our clerks’ interest 
alive by giving them a chance to 
sell something new, something 
that they can talk about and grow 
enthusiastic about. You know, 
when a clerk can sell several hun- 
dred of one kind of article he has 
a chance to get enthusiastic about 
it. He feels that some of these 
sales were due to himself. That 
gives him confidence in his own 
ability, and of course makes him 
take greater interest in his work. 
Even after the particular occa- 
sion has passed he will still get 
the reflex from his efforts. He 
will carry his interest over into 
the other sales.” 

This is a good thing for the 
advertising man to know, because 
some day he himself may be want- 
ing to put something across with 
the retailer in a hurry, and here 
is a plan that has not been worn 
threadbare. He can suggest to the 
retailer that he distribute the 
goods through his store and set 
all the clerks competing. If the 
goods are good goods and the 
price is right, it’s a safe sugges- 
tion. 





_, Assembly man 
A* ‘Criminal Morganstern has 
Libel introduced a 


fraudulent advertising bill into 
the California Legislature. Until 
there is time for the mail to bring 
us a copy of the bill we must re- 
frain from comment as to its vir- 
tues. But it seems to be a good 
one, if one is to judge from the 
remarks of a writer in the San 
Diego Union, who says that the 
hill is a criminal libel on every 
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ad writer in California. This 
writer continues: 

This Morganstern bl! assumes that 
advertisements are now written with in- 
tent to deceive; that the statements 
are untrue; and that the promises are 
misleading. It is proposed to force all 
ad writers to strip their rhetoric from 
their ads; to spiel their wares without 
embellishment; and to ‘make good’’ in 
every instance or suffer the penalty ot 
a misdemeanor—a fine probably equa. 
to the commission on a “page display, 
and imprisonment at hard labor for a 
week. This Morganstern person needs 
to be disc'plined and it is up to the 
ad writers to administer the proper 
castigation. It might serve him right 
to put him in a street car ad as an 
awful example of a dyspepsia cure o1 
the final consequence of neglecting to 
take the Keeley cure at the Last 
Chance Sanitarium. It is probably be 
yond the ken of Assemblyman Morgan- 
stern that every ad writer carries a 
peet’s license and is authorized to draw 
on his imagination at sight. Further 
more, Assemblyman Morganstern is 
evidently unacquainted with the rule of 
caveat emptor—let the purchaser be 
ware; not the ad writer. 

A remark in the last sentence of 
the effusion to the effect that ad- 
vertising men are “sacred camels 
with no less than three humps 
apiece” leads us to think that pos- 
sibly the writer intended to be 
funny, or maybe sarcastic. If 
that is the case, we have here the 
edifying spectacle of a staff writer 
running down the value of the 
commodity his employer has to 
sell. He states in so many words 
that the bill “seems to be_spe- 
cially directed at the San Diego 
bunch,” and he states it in a San 
Diego paper which is supported to 
a large degree by advertising 
written by that particular bunch. 
If he really thinks conditions are 
so bad as all that, his conscience 
ought to dictate his resignation 
forthwith. 


Must Pay = ‘ St. Louis mer- 
Despite chant sought to 
escape the pay- 

Blue Law ment of a space 
bill on the ground that the publi- 
cation of the advertisement on 
Sunday was a violation of the 
Missouri “Blue” law. 

The Missouri Court of Appeals 
has just decided that the conten- 
tion of the defense is not well 
grounded—that inasmuch as the 
advertiser was a party to the con- 
tract, he may not invoke the law 
in order to escape payment. 


As a Kansas case of similar 
character was recently decided the 
other way, the question appears 
to be one for the Supreme Courts. 





Dr.Wileyand Some com- 
the Westfield — has been 

List srought forth 
by the reference 
in our columns recently to the at- 
titude of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
toward the twenty-five manufac- 
turers who have gone to consid- 
erable expense to advertise the 
“Westfield List.” 

There is probably no misun- 
derstanding on the part of Dr. 
Wiley as to the facts in the case, 
which are these: that it did not 
cost any one a penny to get his 
product in the Westfield List; 
that no manufacturer whose 
product in the list was compelled 
to go into the advertising cam- 
paign; that the twenty-five manu- 
facturers who are conducting the 
campaign are doing so voluntarily 
and in an open, aboveboard man- 
ner, and while paying out their 
money are actually aiding com- 
petitors who are in the original 
Westfield List, but not in the list 
of those who are carrying on the 
advertising campaign. 

As the readers of Printers’ 
INK know from expressions cred- 
ited to Dr. Wiley in the past. he 
is not what might be called an 
enthusiastic believer in advertise- 
ing. He. appears to be in that 
group of men who believe that 
much advertising is useless, and 
merely adds to the cost of the 
product to the consumer. He 
frankly advocates a return to the 
“simple life’—to cracking your 
own wheat for your breakfast in- 
stead of buying the prepared 
breakfast food. His reference to 
the advertising campaign carried 
o. for the Westfield List led our 
staff-writer to believe that the 
Doctor thinks that the advertising 
campaign is unnecessary. And 
that was the point intended to 
be brought out. 

As Printers’ INK sees it, the 
campa‘gn now being carried on 
for the Westfield List is one of 
the highest order, in which it 
would be difficult to pick a flaw. 
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HOW PETER COOPER’S 
GELATINE GOT DISTRIBU- 
TION BY TELEPHONE 


‘SED TO SUPPLEMENT LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING — CUSTOMERS 
CALLED UP AND GIVEN A TACTFUL 
SELLING TALK—OVER NINETY PER 


CENT OF DAYTON, 0., GROCERS 
STOCKED GOODS. 
By H. S. Dudley, 
Ady. Megr., Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, New York. 
In 1910 I was connected with 
Peter Cooper’s Glue Factory of 
New York and Chicago. Prior 


to the year previous when power- 
ful Western connections had been 
made, the company’s business did 
not extend, except in isolated 
cases, further West than Pitts- 
burgh, and most of it was in the 
Atlantic seaboard states. 

One of the Cooper subsidiary 
companies was, and is, engaged in 
the production and sale of a pack- 
age table gelatine sold through 
the regular channels of jobber and 
retailer in the grocery trade. The 
excellence of the product had 
made it a heavy seller for years 
in the East with practically no ad- 
vertising to back it up. 

It was decided to see what 
could be accomplished by means 
of advertising looking toward its 
establishment on the Mid-Western 
market. Certain towns were 
selected as good fields in which 
to see what could be done. 

Dayton, Ohio was one. We 
wanted to make a _ particularly 
good showing in Dayton, so I 
went there to live for a month, in 
order that we might put Peter 
Cooper’s Gelatine in the stock of 
every retail grocer. We did, and 
we did it largely by the aid of the 
telephone. When I finally left, 
between 90 and 95 per ceut of the 
retailers handled it—that is, the 
retailers whose credit was good 
with the local jobbers. 

First, we had the usual binders 
made up showing facsimiles of 
our coming local campaign which 
was to appear in the newspapers. 
Then each newspaper wrote every 
dealer and jobber verifying the 
truth of the binders. 


INK 


At the same time we saw the 
jobbers, and got their permission 
tor direct solicitation on orders 
to be put through them. 

Then our crew covered the re- 
tailers during the days just prior 
to the opening of the campaign 
with the result that when our big 
copy began to run, the jobbers 
and about 60 per cent of the re- 
tailers had Cooper Gelatine in 
stock. 

After this initial effort the crew 
broke up to get out individually 
to their regular work, selling bulk 
glue, on the road. 

[ stayed in Dayton selling an- 
other 10 per cent of the bigger 
dealers within the next few days. 
Then we got to an impassé. The 
bigger and better dealers ab- 
solutely refused to stock until 
they had calls for the gelatine. 
They were not getting them. | 
proved that. Neither were the 
small dealers, from whom I 
thought we should be getting re- 
peat orders before long. 

Of course, a careful study had 
been made of the market. The 
advertising was well written’ and 
placed, but it evidently needed 
some supplementary work to make 
it act quickly. 

We couldn't stand the expense 
of a crew of house to house solici- 
tors with our product, but we had 
to have the housewives’ orders. 

So, we used the telephone. 
First I got our broker to give us 
a little space in his office. Then 
I went to the local managers of 
the Bell and Independent ’phones 
and explained our fix as a reason 
for asking for special short term 
contracts with them. They were 
interested and we got both 
‘phones at a moderate rental. 

Next I picked out two bright 
girls with pleasant voices, and 
had them study a little talk | 
wrote out until they had it memo- 
rized. 

This is substantially 
went: 

“Hello, is this the 
Blank residence? 

“Thank you, may I speak with 
Mrs. Blank, please ?—yes, please. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Blank. 
I’m afraid you'll think it awfully 
odd of me to call up in this in- 
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formal way, but some of the 
nicest people in town have been 
so kind about it that | wanted to 
tell you, too. 

“Vm sure you've heard about 
Peter Cooper’s Gelatine, or read 
about it in the newspapers, but 
that doesn’t half tell you how 
good it 1s. 

“It’s really perfectly delicious. 
You can make the daintiest sort 
of desserts with it—and so cheaply. 
It only costs ten cents a package 
and makes five quarts of light, 
nutritious table gelatine, which 
you can flavor with oranges or 
strawberries, or anything you like 
most, 

“Won't you please tell me the 
name of your grocer, and then 
l'll ‘phone him to send you a 
package. I know you'll be de- 
lighted, and do hope you won't 
think it rude of me to ask. May 
I, please?” 

The scheme worked like a 
charm. The girls were coached 
so they could answer practically 
every objection. We gave them 
several supplementary arguments 
that were reasonable and had the 
right sort of appeal. Not one-half 
of one per cent “rang off” before 
at least expressing interest or 


amusement in the novel method’ 


of solicitation. 

Each afternoon we would di- 
vide the day’s orders according 
to the grocer’s names, and early 
each morning I would ’phone 
every grocer for whom we had 
sold over one-half dozen pack- 
ages the day previous, explain 
the solicitation and that we pro- 
posed to keep it up. We read off 
the orders to him, got his order 
or repeat order, thanked him and 
rang off. 

Then | would sort the grocers’ 
orders by jobbers’ names, ’phone 
them, and as their stocks got low, 
call for reorders. This took 
about an hour and a half the first 
thing every day, and those retail- 
ers who wouldn’t, buy on_ the 
‘phone I went to see personally.’ 

You might think a lot of deliv- 
eries would be refused at the 
homes. My recollection is these 
didn’t run to 5 per cent. 

We went through both ‘phone 
books twice, the second time with 
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_ a different talk, and we did a land 


office business. 

The average duration of each 
call was under five minutes, in- 
cluding connections, because the 
switchboard girls at the exchanges 
knew what we were doing and 
gave us rapid service. 

I know this much—that at a 
total cost of about two hundred 
and forty dollars we put gela- 
tine into Dayton homes and got 
over 90 per cent of the grocers 
to handle our gelatine. We did 
it within three weeks, 

It all came about, because I had 
learned before, when I was calling 
on big buyers, that the ‘phone, 
when properly used, will make 
you sure of a hearing and save a 
vast amount of time, therefore 
money. 

The same thing is true of the 
long distance ’phone. One who 
can “put over” a good sales talk 
that way can sell a lot of business 
at a mighty low cost if he pays 
attention to fundamentals. 

ten 


COURT DEFINES “COMPET- 
ING LINES” 





Can a dealer devote his “best 
energies” to the sale of a car, if 
he also represents another make 
in the same district? 

This question was an important 
issue in the $35,000 damage suit 
of Mrs. Nellie C. Randall aga‘nst 
the Peerless Motor Car Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, which was 
settled on Monday, Feb. 10th, for 
$10,000. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts sustained the con- 
tention of the Peerless company 
that a dealer could not represent 
two cars and give his best ef- 
forts, as stated in his contract, 
and that these words “best ef- 
forts” were an implied prohibi- 
tion of representing a “competing 
car.” The court at the same time 
gave a definition of the ‘term 
“competing car.” Accord’ng to 
the court, competing cars “are 
those so similar in ‘cost, design, 
size, power, carrying capacity and 
other characteristics as fairly may 
leave ordinary and», reasonable 
customers in such doubt in mak- 
ing a choice betweeit them as to 
permit the skill of the salesman 
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to become a determining factor.” 
The case, “Randall vs. Peer- 
less,’ has been in the Massachu- 
setts courts for nine years. It 
hinged upon a contract which was 
entered into by Frederick E. Ran- 
dall on June 7, 1902, with the 
Peerless Motor Car Company, 
whereby Randall agreed to buy 
twenty-five cars, and in consider- 
ation whereof the Peerless com- 
pany agreed to make him their 
exclusive agent for the resale of 
those cars and the sale of any 
other cars in the New England 
territory for the year January 1, 
1903. to January 1, 1904, and to 
furnish him cars at a discount of 
twenty per cent from its Ist 
prices. Randall further agreed 
“to devote his best energies to 
the sale” of Peerless cars. Ran- 
dall claimed that the Peerless com- 
pany broke this contract by dis- 
charging him and terminating all 
relations with him on the evening 
of Wednesday, January 21, 1903, 
at the New York Automobile 
Show, and before that by solicit- 
ing his New England customers 
to buy cars direct of the company 
rather than through him, and by 
notifying such customers that 
Randall was or would be no longer 
ther agent. Randall brought 
suit on January 30, 1904, in the 
Supreme Court. Before the issues 
were tried, however, he died, and 
after a lapse of several years the 
claim was pressed by his widow. 
When the case came to trial in 
November, 1910, the jury found a 
general verdict for the plaintiff 
for $1488920. At the trial and 
before the auditor, the Peerless 
company set up many other de- 
fenses, both of fact and law, and 
at the conclusion of the trial in 
the Superior Court took a bill of 
exceptions to the Supreme Court, 
setting out more than 400 differ- 
ent exceptions to the rulings of 
the judge who presided at the 
trial. All these exceptions except 
one were overruled by the Su- 
preme Court, with an elaborate 
opinion by Chief Justice Rugg. 


ONE EXCEPTION SUSTAINED 


The one exception which ‘was 
sustained was to the statement of 
the judge to the jury that a cer- 
tain contract made by Randall on 


January 17, 1903, w:th the J. Ste- 
vens Arms & Tool Company, imak- 
ing him exclusive selling agent 
for that company in Boston and 
vicinity during the year 1903, was 
immaterial, on the ground that 
whether the Stevens-Duryea cars 
covered by that contract were or 
were not cars competing with the 
Peerless cars, the time between 
the making of that contract and 
the breach of contract by the 
Peerless company was so short 
that Randall had not been able to 
do anything under the Stevens 
contract. There was no. state- 
ment in either contract that Ran- 
dall should not represent any other 
car. 

The entire issue now appeared 
to rest upon the question: Can 
a dealer use his “best energies” 
in behalf of a car, if he also rep- 
resents another make? The Peer- 
less company contended that the 
agreement incorporating those 
words “best energies” was an im- 
plied prohibition of representing 
any car in any part of the same 
territory which competed with the 
Peerless car. The contention was 
sustained by the Supreme Court. 

William G. Thompson, of 1138 
Tremont Building, Boston, who 
represented Mrs. Randall, now 
raised the point that the Stevens- 
Duryea car of 1903 did not com- 
pete in any way with the Peer- 
less car of the same year. In 
this matter the Supreme Court up- 
held the plaintiff, by defining a 
competing car. 

At the new trial from January 
27th to February 4th, the question 
of whether the Stevens-Duryea 
runabout of 1903, listing at $1,200, 
could be called a competitor of 
the Peerless touring car, listing 
at $2,800, was left to the discre- 
tion of the jury; but before a ver- 
dict could be reached, a settle- 
ment was made, as stated. The 
case was taken from the jury on 
February 4th, and the terms of 
the settlement signed on Febrw- 
ary 10th—Automobile Topics. 

Hic agg 


Louis A. Lamb, a financial writer, 
formerly of Chicago, is advertising man 
ager of the brokerage house of A. G 
Edwards & Sons, St. Louis, with a 
branch in New York. Mr. Lamb edits 
the concern’s monthly magazine, Facts 
& Factors. 
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GOVERNMENT INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT FOREIGN 
AD MEDIUMS 


CONFIDENTIAL IN CHARACTER, THE 
RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY WILL 
BE DISTRIBUTED ONLY TO THOSE 
ENGAGED IN FOREIGN TRADE 





Special Washington Correspondence. 

Foreign periodicals and o.her 
mediums for advertising Ameri- 
can goods abroad will henceforth 
be the subject of special attention 
on the part of the United States 
Government’s trade experts. The 
officials of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce are 
now compiling what will prob- 
ably take rank as the first com- 
plete list of all the alien publica- 
tions that can be used to advan- 
tage by American manufacturers 
seeking trade over seas. 

Whereas the Government can- 
not endorse or recommend spe- 
cific periodicals, any more than 
it can vouch for the responsibil- 
ity of jobbers or retailers in for- 
eign cities, the list now in prepa- 
ration will disclose many ins:de 
facts regarding mediums. 

For some time past, the De- 
partment of Commerce and La- 
bor at Washington has received, 
from time to time, through con- 
sular channels, more or less infor- 
mation on the subject of adver- 
tising American goods abroad. 
Much of this information and 
certain fragmentary lists of pe- 
tiodicals have been published at 
intervals in the Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports. It has now 
been determined, however, that, 
for certain reasons, it will be im- 
practicable to continue to present 
this material in the daily issue. 

As an alternative, we have the 
present project, which contem- 
plates the amalgamat’on of all the 
information relat've to foreign 
advertising mediums in one pub- 
lication—one publication covering 
the entire world, or a series of 
separates covering the respective 
geographical grand divisions. It 
is the aim now to secure with 
greater uniformity than in the 
past the esential information re- 
garding every advertising me- 
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A Reference File 
Desk-High 


so that you can reach it 
with a turn in your chair. 
Your important letters. ad- 


text, rates, proofs, speci- 
mens, etc. within easy 
range of the eye as well as 
your finger tips. 

It will give you a better grip on 
what’s doing—and what’s to be 
done. 

Globe-Wernicke Unifiles are in- 
expensive and may be added to 
a unit one at a time as needed. 
Furnished in dull finish imitation 
oak and mahogany. Authorized 
agents im 1500 towns and cities. 
Where not represented goods 
shipped direct, freight prepaid. 

Illustrated catalog free. 


Address Dept. P D810 
The Flobe“Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati Ohio 


Branch Stores: New York, 380- 
882 Broadway; Chicago, 231-235 
So. Wabash Ave.; Washington, 
1218-1220 F St., N. W.; Boston, 
91-93 Federal St.; Philadelphia, 
1012-1014 Chestnut Street; Cin- 
cinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave. E 


Globe-Wermicke 
[]ni files 


Steel and Wood 
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dium listed, and embracing not 
only the subscription price and 
circulation, but the advertising 
rates in such detail as may be 
practicable. 

This comprehensive survey of 
the foreign advertising field may 
be placed before American man- 
ufacturers in the form-of a mon- 
ograph, such as th’s branch of 
the Government issues from time 
to time. but, in any event, the 
information will be incorporated 
in future issues of the “World 
Trade Directory.” In this un‘que 
reference work—tle only publi- 
cation of the kind in the world, 
and the most closely guarded 
book issued by the United States 
Government—the data as to news- 
papers will be placed under the 
town and city headings, so that a 
manufacturer seeking information 
as to any given market will have 
before him henceforth not merely 
a list of the jobbers and retailers 
in the territory, but also infor- 
mation as to the advertising me- 
diums in the district. 


A CONFIDENTIAL HAND-BOOK 


All manufacturers who are en- 
gaged in international trade are 
probably familiar with the “World 
Trade Directory,” but it may be 
of interest to note that the edi- 
tion of 3,500 copies of the 1911 
(first) issue of this confidential 
handbook is now virtually ex- 
hausted. The Government has 
decided, for the time being, at 
least, not to issue a new edition 
of the general work, but to revise 
by geographical grand divisions, 
and the first result of this policy 
will be manifest about June, 1913 
when a “South American Supple- 
ment” will make its appearance. 
This “Supplement” will inaugu- 
rate the presentat’on of the lists 
of advertising mediums as above 
outlined. 

“The South American Supple- 
ment” will be offered at the out- 
set only to the firms that sub- 
scribed to the original “World 
Trade Directory.” It may be add- 
ed that Uncle Sam has refused to 
sell this work to individuals. Each 
copy bears an identifying serial 
number and was sold only to a 
firm that could give evidence that 
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it was legitimately engaged in 
international trade. Moreover, 
each purchaser of the Directory 
had to give assurances that the 
firm would consider the contents 
of the book as confidential and, 
as a matter of fact, the average 
manufacturer has a niche for this 
volume in his safe. More than 
10,000 copies of the book could 
have been sold, to date, at $5 
each, in the United States if Un- 
cle Sam were willing to grant all 
applications, and thousands oi 
orders have been refused from 
foreign firms that have sought to 
get hold of the trade secrets un- 
earthed by Uncle Sam. 

The importance of adequate in- 
formation on advertising condi- 
tions in foreign countr:es is in- 
dicated by the fact that the Fed- 
eral trade experts report that in 
many countries periodicat and 
newspaper advertising has a guar- 
anty which circulars and_ cata- 
logues do not carry. The ques- 
tion of whether an advert'sement 
should be printed in one or in 
two languages figures in many 
instances. In the case of not a 
few countries, China, for instance, 
the advantages of pictorial adver- 
tising have all along been em- 
phasized by the officials who have 
investigated the subject. But, on 
the other hand, in many _locali- 
ties a heavy stamp tax is levied 
on all signboards and other forms 
of outdoor publicity, and this, in 
itself, is influencing a number of 
manufacturers to devote greater 
attention to periodical advertising 
in the foreign markets. 

— te 
ESTIMATE OF SEARS, ROEBUCK’S 
G ooD WwW ILL 


Recent statements wo the big mail- 
order houses of Chicago Show that 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. lists ‘ ‘good will, 


patents, etc.,”’ at $30,000,000 or 75 per 
cent of the amount of its common stock 
issue. No such item is included among 
the assets of Montgomery, Ward's 
statement. A recently announced issue 
of Ward’s preferred stock amounting to 
$5,000,000 was  oversubscrihed _ five 
times and sold on exchange at 106 be- 
fore it was issued. 





oS oe 
F. W. Maas, for a number of years 
Western Manager of Advertising & 


Selling, will, after March 1, be. in 
the New. York office of the Municipal 
Engineering Company, of Indianapolis. 
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Organization 


@A small body of police controls a mob; a scrub 
football team is beaten by a trained eleven, be- 
cause they work togethet—they are organized. 











@Organization shows up strongest when the 
odds are greatest. 


@Not long ago when an order for a large edition 
catalog was divided between us and another 
printing concern, we were up against the usual 
rush order. Every day's delay meant a big 
monetary loss to our client. But our organization 
was equal to it and 75,000 of our half of the 
order were delivered 10 days before the other 
concern delivered one. 


Both of us started under equal conditions, but 
our better organization won. 


@We have been told many times that we are 
the best organized shop in New York City; we 
know that the service we give our clients at every 
stage of every printing job is unequalled because 
of the co-operation which is the keynote of 
Charles Francis Press Service. 


@You will find how valuable this co-operation 
is if you will place your next big catalog order 
with us. 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS SERVICE 


30 WEST 13th STREET. :: NEW YORK CITY 
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MORTALITY OF HOUSE- 


ORG ANS 


As pointed out in Printers’ INK 
of February 20, the house-organ is 
far from beng a panacea. Used 
as a plaything, it is sure to prove 
too expensive a toy; used without 
regard to the special conditions 
which must govern any good it 
can do, it will fail to “earn its 
keep.” Since the publication of 
the article last week the following 
interesting statements of experi- 
ence have been received: 

THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
Soutu Benp, Inp., Feb. 10, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We ceased to use a_ house-organ 
simply because we were buried with 
work and were obliged to neglect it, 
trying in some measure to furnish a 
substitute for the effect by issuing peri- 
odical letters to the trade and to our 
travelers in which we clinched an argu- 
ment or drove home a telling fact. 

We regard the house-organ as a 
highly beneficial help to salesmanship 
when it is eo I edited and system- 
atically conducted, but, poorly done or 
issued at intervals, the result is unsatis- 
factory, and should be discontinued 
until it can be handled properly. 

D. M. F. Weeks, 
Sales Manager. 
THe SMITH-BROOKs PRINTING Co. 
Denver, Coto., Feb. 15, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There are two reasons why the old 
house-organ, Tutt’s Long Book, was 
discontinued. First, it was so elaborate 
that it was a two months’ job to get 
the thing together and off the press. 
Second; there was no one in our or- 
ganization to make the house-organ his 
particular business. 

There is now on press the first issue 
of a new house-organ entitled More 
Business. This is laid out along en- 
tirely different lines and we hope to 
keep it going in one form or another 
as line as we need it. The old house- 
organ, Tutt’s Long Book, consisted of 
a page of advertising, a page of jokes 
and other humorous matter, another 
page of ads, another page of jokes 
and so on. The new house-organ will 
be comparatively simple in form. As 
the titlhe—‘‘More Business for You and 
for Smith-Brooks’ implies, our new 
publication will be strictly business, 
with some of the material written in 
lighter style. 

We believe that jokes are out of 
place in a house-organ going to business 
men, unless the humor is_ particularly 
applicable to the trade. Our readers 
can get all the jokes they want, and 
hetter ones than we can dig up. by pay- 
ing ten cents for a copy of Life. 

Nor do we think that philosophical, 
critical essays of current events or 
world happenings constitute good mate- 
rial for our house-organ. If our read- 
ers want that kind of stuff, they can 


get the best by ordering the Outlook 
or Review of Reviews sent to them. 
We intend to stick closely to material 
that gives definite information about 
n.ethods of printing, how to get more 
business through printed matter, and 
descriptions and pictures of various 
pieces of interesting printed matter 
issued for our customers. 

These are days of many printers who 
don’t know what it costs them to do 
business, and who make prices accord- 
ingly, and we think some portion of 
our advertising should be used to edu- 
cate buyers of printing up to the stand- 
ards of quality and corresponding good 
prices that this house advocates. We 
have handed this job to our house-organ 
and expect it to make good. 

So you see Tutt’s Long Book was 
not discontinued because we lost faith 
in the value of a good house-organ. On 
the contrary, we think the house-organ 
is as important a part of our advertis- 
ing campaign as the newspaper space 
we buy, the booklets we print, and the 
letters we write.- We are using every 
form of advertising media that can 
efficiently get business for us, and we 
look upon the house-organ as one of 
these mediums. : 

J. C. Davipson, 


Adv. Mer. 


SS 


PHILADELPHIA WAS COVERED 





At the Six Point League luncheon the 
other day somebody told about an ad- 
vertiser who wanted to cover the coun. 
try, using only newspapers. He con- 
sulted several agents, and finally made 
up an extensive list. “Why you've left 
out Philadelphia,” exclaimed one of the 
agents, as he glanced down the col- 
umns. “No, I haven't,” sa:d the ad- 
vertiser. “I’m using the Saturday 
Evening Post and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal in Philade!phia.” 


+e > —______ 
OBJECT TO ADVERTISERS’ USE 
OF WORD 
The Kansas City Star and the Chi- 
cago Evening Fost both object to the 
present excessive use of the word 
“peer” in current advertising. The 
Post says that the billboards, street 
cars and newspapers unite in telling 
about “the peer of shoe buttons’ or 
“the lightning rod that is peer of them 
all.” The Post wants the word peer kept 
in its original sense of “‘equal’’ rather 
than the inferred use as meaning 
‘superior.’ 
a Oe 
BROWNELL WILL MANAGE NEW 
“REVIEW’S” ADVERTISING 








Albert W. Brownell, formerly con 
nected with the New York Times and 
Frank Seaman, Incorporated, has been 
made advertising manager of the [Ilus- 
trated Standard Review, a New York 
publication. | 

See (RST oes 

Richard O. Chapeck, Sonny adver 
tising manager of Practical Electricity 
& Engineering Magazine, and recently 
with Hearst’s Magazine, is now asso- 
ciated with Charles B. Nichols, in the 
Western office of the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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WHY "COST PER INQUIRY” 
IS A BAD GUIDE 
RESULTS OF A PUBLISHER’S POST 
CARD TEST—POOREST MEDIUMS 
FOR DEALER-SALES OFTEN DELIVER 
LARGE NUMBER OF INQUIRIES— 
THE CONSUMER DOES NOT SIT 
WITH PENCIL IN HAND TO AN- 

SWER ADS 


S. R. McKelvie, 

Lieut. Gov. aie Nebraska and publisher of 
the Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 
The article by Robert Frothing- 

ham, regarding cost per inquiry, 

in a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 

INK, was one of the most able 

discussions I have ever read. It 

prompts me to offer some further 
argument along the same line. 

I have in mind a certain large 
advertiser, whose distribution is 
practically entirely through regu- 
lar trade channels—jobbers and 
retailers—who absolutely insists 
that he must have inquiries. 

First, to judge the relative 
strength of his various ads and 
appeals; second, to determine the 
advertising value of media he 
uses. : 

Let me first eliminate from this 
consideration mail-order houses. 
These (with a few exceptions )— 
since they depend entirely on in- 
quiries to promote their sales— 
are probably justified in using 
the “cost-per-inquiry” rule. (The 
exceptions, would be those few 
very large mail-order houses 
whose advertising. by reason of 
the tremendous number of cata- 
logues they have already distrib- 
uted. becomes in the nature of 
“publicity” advertising. Their cat- 
alogue bears the same relation to 
them as does the dealer to you.) 

But with reference to the ad- 
vertiser who sells through deal- 
ers, I honestly and sincerely be- 
lieve that “cost per inquiry” as 
a means of determining advertis- 
ing value is an absolute fallacy. 
Mind you, this is no-fly-by-night 
idea or theory—I have heen work- 
ing on this subject for four years. 

And here are my reasons for 
believing as I do with regard to 
so-called “publicity” advertising : 

First: The copy itself is an 
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absolute barrier against the “cost- 
per-inquiry” plan. To assure the 
dealer that the advertising is be- 
ing done for his (the dealer’s) 
benefit, the advertiser says in 72- 
point black-face type: ‘Ask your 
dealer” or “For sale by all deal- 
ers.” In six-point light-face Ro- 
man type he says: “Send to me 
for catalogue XY1309.” 

Second: Certain high-character 
publications—farm and city pa- 
pers—are doing and have for some 
time done extensive promotion 
work in the interest of manufac- 
turers selling through dealers. 
These publications are educating 
their readers as to the importance 
of buying trade-marked goods. 
Since such goods are handled 
practically entirely by dealers, it 
stands to reason that this pro- 
motion work tends immediately to 
send the prospect to the dealer 
and to reduce to a minimum the 
writing for catalogues, booklets, 
etc., by the reader. 

Third: There is no adequate 
reason why the prospective pur- 
chaser of an article advertised 
s “For sale by all dealers” should 
write for a catalogue. Look at 
the question from this standpoint. 

Why should anyone take the 
time to write for a catalogue, 
wait for a reply, then go to his 
dealer to inspect and buy the 
article? Why should he? In-the 
end he goes to the dealer anyway. 
Why, then, waste time writing 
and waiting for a catalogue—two 
entirely superfluous operations? 
Why should he? 


HOW A SALE IS MADE 


Here is Bill Brown, for in- 
stance. He has been thinking 
some of buying an article which 
is extensively advertised by two 
large companies. He is just feel- 
ing in the buying mood, when he 
reads your ad offering this ar- 
ticle. He reads, “For sale at all 
dealers.” He knows he wants 
such an article. It is, therefore, 
just a question with him whether 
or not yours is as good as the 
other fellow’s. But “For sale at 
all dealers.” Do you suppose for 
one moment that Bill Brown is 
going to heed your next sugges- 
tion, “Write for my catalogue”? 
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This Book Shows How 
a Sales Manager 
Can See Conditions in 
Each Man’s Territory 

No wideawake Sales Manager 


is satished with reports —he wants 
to see conditions. This book, 





Map Routing Systems 


shows how easily it can be done, Shows 
how you can sit in your office, yet see 
just what each man is doing—the kind of 
territory he is in at the moment, where he 
is to be tomorrow, etc. ta glance you 
can see the number of orders taken in any 
town, kind of goods sold, points of keenest 
competition — practically anything you 
want to know without spending perhaps 
hours over pages of figures. 
is book shows how each salesman’s 
route can be laid out so he neglects no 
one—how each territory can be worked 
to the limit. In a word, how to plan and 
execute your whole selling campaign with 
the greatest efficiency. 
You'll want this "book. Write for it 


now on your business stationery. 


VAWMANa™ FRBE M FG.©. 
244 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canada, 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Toronto 


Branches, Agents and Dealers in over 1200 cities 


The world’s largest makers of filing 
systems ot business equipment 




















Weil, he wont! He has con- 
fidence in the paper that carried 
vour ad; he rather “suspects” 
that you are reliable. What he 
wants to know about your prod- 


| uct he can tind out by “asking 


his dealer,” and with less time 
and trouble, certainly, than’ he 
could by first writing to you, 


| waiting for your reply, and then 





calling on the dealer anyway. 
I tell you, full-grown men and 


| women of normal intelligence do 
not read their favorite periodicals 


with pencil and paper in hand, 
waiting for the opportunity to 
write for a catalogue; that’s a 
certainty. You tell them: “Here, 
you need this article, it’s advan- 
tages are so and so, it’s made so 
and so, and you can get detailed 
information from your dealer.” 

Why, then, should that reader 
send for your catalogue? 

Well, perhaps you will say: 
“But I offer the reader a valu- 
able book free. Why shouldn't 
he ask for it?” 

Take the case of Bill Brown 
again. He’s in the market for 
your product. He sees your ad. 
He knows that he can get complete 
information about your product 
“at his dealer’s.” He will prob- 
ably do so. If he sends for your 
catalogue first, does that indicate 
that he’s a better prospect? 


INQUIRIES DELUSIVE 


Well, then, isn’t it reasonable 
that the working out of adver- 
tising plans according to the 
“dope” sheet is not only an ab- 
solute fallacy, but will, in many, 
many cases, operate against the 
best interests of the advertiser? 

But the advertiser says: “If I 
do not solicit and receive inqui- 
ries, how can I judge the value 
of media or copy?” 

I shall answer in Yankee fash- 
ion, with another question: “Do 
you honestly believe in advertis- 
ing?” 

If you don’t, quit. And quick- 
ly! If you think that money 
spent for advertising is a “neces- 
sary expense”—QUIT 

And it is my belief that the 
average “publicity” advertiser who 
is always watching the “dope” 
sheet falls in that category. He 
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credits all increase in sales not 
directly traceable to an ad ex- 
clusively to the efforts of his 
salesmen. Only inquiries show- 
ing that they were prompted by 
an ad are credited to advertis- 
ing. And when he has sent a cata- 
logue, and no sales are made di- 
rectly to those inquiries, ‘“adver- 
tising is a failure.” 

But, if you are a member of 
the other class (and I’m glad to 
believe that then you will be with 
the majority), if you are one of 
those advertisers who have a 
whole-hearted belief in the value 
of advertising, then you will be- 
lieve also in the value of those 
things that make advertising an 
active and compelling force in the 
sales department of your house. 


THE REAL TEST 


And that means, I believe, that 
you will not watch the “dope” 
sheet on inquiries, but will watch 
the record of your sales, which 
is the only real test. 

For three years, we will say, 
you have been selling around 
$10,000 worth of your goods in 
the State of Nebraska, at sales 
expense of $1,000. 

Then you spend $1,000 in ad- 
vertising your product to the peo- 
ple in Nebraska most likely to 
buy of your dealers. Following 
this investment in advertising of 
$1,000, your Nebraska sales reach 
$20,000. What matter if you 
never get an inquiry? Would you 
not be willing to give your in- 
vestment of $1,000 for advertising 
credit for the increase? Of 
course you would. 

Now then, this brings us back 
to finding a substitute for the 
“cost per inquiry” fallacy. 

“What copy?” has been dis- 
cussed so frequently in PRINTERS’ 
INK, before advertising clubs and 
in other advertising trade jour- 
nals, and each individual adver- 
tiser has his own problems to 
meet in preparation of copy, that 
I shall not touch on this sub- 
ject now. 

Nor can there be an infallible 
tule by which to judge media. A 
few general principles, at least, 
will apply to almost all cases. 

First: What class or classes 
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Why 


be uncertain 
about your 


Circulation? 


Why stand still? 
Why hesitate? 
Why doubt? 


A Test is the 


only way 


To Know 


If our 
organization 
works for you — 


You increase your 
news-stand sale — 


You increase your 
dabbler sale— 


You increase your 
direct sale. 


The Magazine 
Circulation Co. 


(Incorporated / 
327-333 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_ The next- to- reading idea is all 


those saiiisalises where the Por 
ers’ attention must be forced to 
the advertising section. 

We have never found it neces- 
sary to force attention to the ad- 
vertising pages of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Our readers regard those pages 
as containing information just as 
valuable for the having as the 
editorial pages, and they need no 
coercion in the matter. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


March, 1913, Gains 1,000 
Lines Over Best Previous 


March Number 














A Fair 
Percentage 


of our subscriptions 
come from advertisers 
who feel it their duty 
to pass along the mes- 
sages of PRINTERS’ 
INK to their business 
associates and friends. 





| 
Are there any you | 
have overlooked? 


$2.00 a year | 


PRINTERS’ INK | 
PUBLISHING CO. | 
12 W. 3lst St., New York 
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| using only good media and care- 
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of media will reach the people 
who are your prospects? Shall 
it be newspapers,’ magazines 
farm papers, billboards, — street 
cars, etc. 

Second: Having selected, for 
instance, farm papers as probably 
reaching the largest proportion of 
your prospects, you must decide 
what farm paper most effectively 


and most economically covers 
your territory. 
CIRCULATION ANALYZED 


(a) What percentage of its 
circulation is in your territory? 

(b) What percentage of its cir- 
culation is ‘home circulation,” 
i. e-, in the restricted territory 
whose good interests that publica- 
tion can serve reasonably well? 

(c) How is that circulation se- 
cured, both “at home” and in out- 
side territory? 

(d) W hat is the publication's 
stand:ng in its community, and 
among its subscribers? 

(e) Who pays for.the paper? 
Does the reader himself pay for 


| it, or is its circulation secured by 


| selling yearly subscriptions at 
wholesale to banks, manufactur- 
ers, etc. 5 


(f) Why is it bought? Because 
it is wanted—a _ necessity—and 
therefore paid for by the reader 
himself, or because of the offer 
of a free premium or of a hali 
dozen publications all for the price 


of one? Or is the paper paid 
for because the reader needs a 
pocket-knife, shotgun, suit of 


clothes, or a piano, anyway, and 
can virtually get the paper free. 
and so takes it to use for kin- 
dling ? 

And finally, the advertiser must 
determine from a_ consideration 
of all these things whether that 
particular paper is the logical one 
for him to use. 

The advertiser has a right to 
all this information, and every 
legitimate publication will be glad 
to furnish it. 

Based on the “record of re- 
sults,” many an advertising cam- 
paign has been a total failure. 
Based on a careful study of the 
advertising problems along the 
line of suggestions I have made, 
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fully preparing 100-per-cent-right 
copy, every campaign will be a 
success. 

Along the line of the quality 
of circulation, as I have just 
stated, I have recently conducted 
an investigation which emphasizes 
most emphatically that the publi- 
cation which stands highest in its 
territory is not always the one 
that will bring the most inquiries. 
From thirty-three letters received 
from farmer owners of automo- 
biles, in which the question was 
asked, “What is your favorite 
farm paper?” the results were as 
follows: The total number of 
publications mentioned as favor- 
ites was fourteen, and the num- 
ber of times each was mentioned 
ranked as follows: 13-3-3-3-2-2- 
1-1-1-1-1-1-1-1. 

Of the publications mentioned, 
two are rated as having circula- 
tions of over 600,000; four are 
rated as having over 100, 000, and 
the majority of the balance are 
rated as having over 50,000 circu- 
lation, except the publication 
which was named thirteen times 
as the favorite, and it has a cir- 
culation of less than 45,000. 

In a competitive showing on 
“cost per inquiry,’ the publica- 
tion which was named thirteen 
times in this investigation would 
rarely be at the top of the list, 
and yet no advertiser will deny 
that the very fact that it was 
named thirteen times, or more 
than four times as many times as 
any other publication in the list, 
gives it an indelible stamp as the 
very best medium to use in the 
territory which it covers. 


WHAT THE TEST WAS 


I should hasten to add in con- 
nection with the test to which 1 
have just referred that in making 
the investigation, a double postal 
card was used, with nothing to 
indicate from whence the request 
for information came. The in- 
quiry was as follows: 


One of the largest problems in_ sell 
ing automobiles is that of advertising. 
want to know how I can best ad 
vertise to the class of farmers who buy 
automobiles. I understand that you 
are an automobile owner and that you 
are a farmer, 
So I am going to ask you to answer 
just one question: 
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Keeping Your 
Trade Mark 
Before the Public 


Advertising, to be jm 
successful, must be If 
continuous. A cam- If 
paign of afew months’ }} 
duration each year will | 











for results for an every- — 
day commodity. Many 


years ago the makers of © 


1847 ROGERS BROS. | 


“Silber Plate that Wears”’ 


realized this now estab. 
lished fact when they jf 
commenced _advertis- | 

ing. And this is the jf 
reason for their con- 
tinuous trade mark 
advertising, which 
hasplayed anim- 
portant part in 
the develop- 
ment of an 
enormous 

business. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. | 
Successor to q 
Meriden Britannia Co. * 
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Any .advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 














YOUR DOLLAR 
in exchange for this 
SERVI 
will give you more satisfaction for the 
next year than any Dollar you have ever 
spent 

Here is the handiest telephone direct- 
ory imaginable, a renewable memoran- 
dum pad, a pencil chained so it can’t be 
carried away, and a calendar for 
quickly fixing a date. 

In fact, everything necessary fo pre- 
vent you forgetting your telephone con- 
versation, 

Pin a Dollar Bill to this advertisement with 
your name and address and a SERVI-SET 
will reach you by the first Parcel Post.—You: 
dollar back ff you are not perfectly satistied. 

C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
707 State Street Camden, N. J. 


Makers of the len with the Round Point 
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What is your favorite farm paper? 

I have nothing to sell to you, and 
to assure you that I mean this, I am 
not signing my name, nor do I ask 
you to sign yours. 

Just answer this one question on the 
enclosed postal, and you will be do‘ng 
me a great favor. 


Yours with thanks, 
P. O. Box 488, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The only inscription on the re- 
turn postal card was the post- 
office box number and_ address 
and “My favorite farm paper is 
.’ This was 
done so that no favoritism could 
possibly be shown because of the 
source of inquiry being known. 
And I therefore consider that the 
test was absolutely fair to all 

publications. 





REASON FOR COST-PER-INQUIRY 
ANTAGONISM 


Therefore, in renewing my 
statement that “cost per inquiry” 
as a means of determining the 
correct mediums to use is not 
only a fallacy but one of the 
greatest enemies of successful ad- 
vertising, it is fair to draw the 
following conclusions: 

First, copy itself is a barrier. 

Second, the “dope” sheet is not 
a judge of media, owing to the 
very great difference in various 
methods of securing circulation. 

Third, it isn’t reasonable to ex- 
pect a good prospect to first write, 
then wait for a catalogue, when 
he would much rather go to the 
dealer at once. and could do so 
with much less inconvenience to 
himself. 

Fourth, because those papers— 
often the cheapest class of near- 
free circulation, mail-order publi- 
cations—who by their very meth- 
od of securing circulation educate 
their readers to write for “beau- 
tiful illustrated booklets absolute- 
ly free,” are at the very head of 
the “dope” sheet. 

Fifth, because the advertiser 
who follows the “dope” sheet will 
be compelled almost invariably to 
cut out the mediums which are 
giving him the largest measure 
of co-operation as between him- 
self and the dealer. Naturally, 
that result tends to dampen the 
ardor of publications engaged in 
this co-operative dealer work. 
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rHE MODERN HERALDS OF 


BUSINESS 


This is an age of sincere advertising. 
The “hard hitters,” the “bulldogs,” the 
“business getters’ of an advertising 
staff are a crew of forceful young men, 
drawing pay of from four to twelve 
thousand a year, who size up the 
products of an age and then tell 
about them in swift, compelling words. 
They let the country clergyman know 
that there is a meritorious safety razor 
for the patient face, and they inform 
the city clerk of transportation to the 
sea or the far hills where he can regain 
health. ; 
periodical or a kitchenware they get 
behind it with all their rich enthusi- 
asm and make the author or the 
inventor widely known throughout a 
nation. They strengthen the blow of 
a reformer and widen the range of a 
poet. With their breezy man_ talk 
they gain the ear of any group. And 
because they are sincere they hold the 
attention while they proceed with their 
story. 

And what they say being true, they 
are permitted to call again and_ say 
still more in praise of the same prod 
uct, or shift over from a pick!e to a 
building loan, and repeat their thrills 
and sales. They create  pickaninny 
characters around a dreary impersonal 
slab of kitchen cleaner, and raise phan- 
toms of delight with the baking powder 
and the yeast of their sales list. What 
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When they like a book or a 


the man of letters rejects, the adver- | 


tiser accepts, and from it wrings a 
blessing. He faces modern life, its 
inventions, its household devices, its 
drudgeries, and he releases his play 
ful imagination upon that sober world 
of trafficking, and touches it to excel 
lence. 

Fifty years ago a great teacher like 


Montessori would have worked in ob- | 


security, and it would be left for the 
slow years after death to unfo!d her 
work into daylight and wide renown. 
Hundreds of groping lives would have 
reached for the idea without grasp- 
ing it. Fifty years ago Jane Addams 
would have been a prophet, but not a 
leader. ‘To-day the advertisements of 


magazines and book publishers carry her | 


patience and her fertile thought to the 
consciousne§s of her race. Under pub- 
licity her influence is as pervasive as a 
climate. Only the warriors and_ the 
politicians used to be boomed and mag 
nified in their own generation. The 
face, the voice, the curve of thought of 
many champions are now scattered from 
the skyscrapers and taught to glow in 
the twilight of subway  stations.—Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 
ee eee 
DAYTON BECOMES PUBLISHER 
NEW YORK “JOURNAL” 


James C. Dayton, who has been ad 
vertising manager of the New York 
Evening Journal for the past year, and 
previously Eastern representative of the 
earst evening newspapers, has been 
appointed publisher of the New York | 

Evening Journal. 
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Low cost per sale 
makes our high price 
for Service _ inci- 
dental. 


The building stands 
long after the archi- 
tect’s fee has been 
forgotten. 


The BATES ADVERTISING CO. 


5 Distinct Departments Uniting on Sales 


15 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 





ie 


E/ THE sAWYERS MAGAZINEN 





ROCHESTER - - - NEW YORK 


The Life of Average Subscription 
To a Set of Good Law Books is 


Ten Years ! 
ADVERTISERS who are looking not 


only for immediate results but also 
for continued business acquaintance, will 
be interested in the above statement. It 
illustrates the worth of the legal field as 
reached by CASE AND COMMENT, 
the Lawyer's Magazine, through its 10,500 
paid subscribers. 


@ There are two special positions now 
open, both in two colors,—Third Cover 
at $46.00 and Back Cover at $60.00 per 
insertion. April forms close March 10th. 
The Standard Magazine for 
Lawyers—19 Years in Field 
REALS TTT R AR ST, RETA 
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USUALLY 
THE 


ADVERTISING 
BETTER THAN 
GOODS? 


IS 





Bert M. Moses, secretary and 
treasurer of the Omega Chemical 
Company, New York, believes 
that only rarely is the article as 
good as the advertising claims it 
is. In a recent address he ex- 
pressed his feelings as follows: 

“I have ever been loath to sit 
in judgment upon the fine point 
of what is true and what is false 
in the advertisement of another. 
i find so many things are said 
by admittedly reputable advertis- 
ers that have proved misleading 
to me that it makes me hesitate, 
because I know truth is often a 
view-point and nothing else. 

“For instance, I have bought 
perhaps every make of tires for 
my automobile, and in no in- 
stance did they give perfect re- 
siliency, the supreme satisfaction 
or the enduring service which the 
advertising led me to think they 
would give. I have never found 
a fountain pen that inspired quite 
so much keen joy or occasioned 
quite so little trouble as the ads 
taught me to expect. I have never 
found a safety razor that was 
safer than the old-fashioned un- 
safe sort, or which glided over 
my classic features as smoothly 
as the kind used in barber shops. 
I have yet to find a store which 
lived up to its advertisements in 
the way of service. Everywhere 
I have encountered the same in- 
difference upon the part of Marie, 
the saleslady, and Clarence, the 
prune-faced nobody who dallies 
with the hand-illumined under- 
wear. 

“IT am really not willing 
press an opin‘on of which 
four-and-forty automobiles adver- 
t'sed as the finest product of the 
combined brains of forty-and-four 
experts actually is deserving of 
that honor. Frankly, I don’t 
know what a first-class hotel is, 
and | stand absolutely dumfound- 
ed in the presence of the prob- 
lem: ‘Which is the best piano?’ 
I have looked in vain for the 
man wearing ready-made clothes 
who in any degree approaches the 
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appearance of the swell chaps 
pictured ‘in advertisements of 
canned duds. 

“In my own ads I find mis- 


statements that I am powerless in 
suppresing. Although 1 _ state 
very plainly that the price is 10, 
25 or 50 cents, the dealer quotes 
any old price he pleases and thus 
makes me out a prevaricator.” 
AISLE EON Lt: tao 


MAKE-UP MAN SCORES AGAIN 


New York, Jan. 18, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The accompanying Delpark-Drifoot 
advertising is taken from the January 
18 issue of Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 
While the un. 
fortunate jux. 
taposition has 
not added to 
the dignity of 
either adver- 
tisement, it 
has accom 
plished mystic: 
al wonders 
with the young 
man’s anat 
omy. 

Who said 
that the make- 
up man didn't 


S knotting your evening tie a cast? 
Make it a pleamre with the “QUIC- 
LOCK” Dress Te ‘Tee lietle tabs 
. shirtband 


that fit between your 
keep the sguicLock™ Den Tie si 











have a_ sense 
with the ree or > 
=i rewersible—aany be length of humor? 
shortened —comes i 36 sot CourTLanp 
fit every collar and in Black and White : 
3s for semi-formal SMITH, 
——_+o> — 















“COCKTAIL” 
ENGINEERS 






Quick — and 
humorous 
characteriza 
tions aft 
coined in the 
automobile in- 
dustry, to de 
scribe the 
various new 
men who be: 
come identified 
with it, and the so-called bysiness and 
industrial “engineers” that from time 
to time are called in to help companies 
through their difficulties, have not es 
caped. The methods of some of these 
“engineers” in solving problems at long 
listance by giving them leisurely thought 
in the pleasant confines of a luxurious 
club, where one’s favorite tipple is al 
ways available, does not make a hit with 
‘he men who are used to fighting the bat- 
tle in the office or factory itself. So 
it was that when one of the most re 
cent newcomers in the industry came 
under d'scussion among a group of old 
timers, the question as to what type o 
man he was, brought forth the answer: 

“Yes, I know him. He is what ou 
folks call a cocktail engineer.” 

No further description seemed neces 
sary, aS everyone present immediately 
recognized the type for which ‘‘cocktail 
engineer” is now the name.—Autome 


bile Topics. 
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QUAKER OATS' CONTINUED President Crowell says: ‘We spent 
ms GAINS $361,874 last year for improvements and 
additions. All plants have been run- 
ning to full capacity. The Canadian 
Northwest affords a fine opening for 


The Quaker Oats Company has _is- 
sued its report for the year ended De- 






cember 31, 1912, which compares as our products. All foreign - offices re 
follows: ported a successful year.” 
1912 1911 1910 1909 
Net proete <<. 2... $2,429,050 $1,977,972 $1,401,117 $1.537,105 
Depreciation ....... 213,655 197,877 176,773 162,028 
SR ees res 2,215,395 1,780,095 1,224,344 1,375,077 
a. eee 1,040,000 1,040,000 980,000 881,805 
SEE ig oer in 108 2°’ 1,175,395 740,095 244,344 493,272 
Previous surplus .... > 526,153 2,786,058 2,541,715 2,048,443 
P & L surplus...... 4,701,549 3,526,153 2,786,058 2,541,715 











HOW TO SELL MORE 
NEWSPAPER SPACE 


The first real book on how to solicit new spaper advertising is just 
off the press. Publishers, Managers and Solicitors will find this new 
hook of immediate dollars-and-cents help, because it shows in a clear, 
concise way the very fundamentals that govern successful business 
getting and business keeping. 


“SELLING NEWSPAPER SPACE” 


By JOSEPH E. CHASNOFF, Msgr. of Advertising Promotion, the St. Louis Republic, 


does not deal in glittering generalities; 
instead, it cites scores of specific in- 
stances of plans and methods that work 
—plans and methods which have actually 


produced business and which you can ° 


immediately adapt to your own require- 
ments. 

This is the kind of a book you can 
read in two nights and get  cashable 
ideas to use and profit by for two years. 
The fifth chapter alone is worth many 
times the price—it explains in detail 
the most successful methods now in 
vogue for getting NEW BUSINESS. 

Here are the other chapters: The 
Salesmanship That Serves, Making a 
Medium, Converting the Retailer, Help- 


ing the Merchant, “New Business,” Ad- 
vertising for Advertising. 133 pp. full 
cloth, title lettered in pure gold leaf. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


NO RISK OFFER 
You are not asked to risk a single 
penny in sending for “Selling News- 
paper Space’’—merely mail the price— 
$1.50—today and by return post you 
will receive your copy. Use it for ten 
days; then, if you’re not more than 
satisfied in every way, return the book 
and your money will be refunded with- 
out question or red tape. We suggest 
your sending for the book today, be- 
cause the first edition is limited and the 

demand is bound to be large. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 198 Broadway, New York 














Special Notice 


Announcement is made of the appointment of Mr. Merlin W. 
Childs as Western Representative of 


“THE BIG six” 


This perfects the organization of this well known combination 
of six of the leading medical journals of the country and will 
insure Western advertisers the same prompt attention those in 
the East have been enjoying. 

THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


S. DeWitt Clough, Secy. 


Eastern Representative: A. D. McTighe, 286 5th Avenue, New York City. 


Western Representative: 











Merlin W. Childs, 1606 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














“Will you please settle a dis- 
pute,” says a reader of the Class- 
room, “over the best way of set- 
ting up an advertisement? I[ am 
sending you two proofs of the 
same copy. The writer in reading 
proof of set-up No. 1 instructed 
the printers to take out the three 
two-point rules that are absent in 
No. 2, and he also ordered the first 


ee ee 
Banks ¢& Business Firms 
Needing Office Supplies 


will find that the Parcel Post has made it ;in (ess time and 
possible to get from Smith-Brooks’ Sta- | at much (ess cost 
tionery Store most df the supplies than ever before 


No matter where you are, Smith-Brooks’ Cata- GOODS Saretn te 
log of office equipment will bring to your office -_ 
the convenience of selecting your supplies from will be filled 
the very complete stock of this Denver Station. SAME DAY —_ oe 
ery Store Send for the Catalog. Denver 








Smith-Brooks’ Guarantee 
We guarantee absolutely that 
office supplies we send wil) 
satisfy you in every par 
ticular If they don't 
we will gladly 
fefund the pur- 
chase price plus 
carriage charges 











paragraph straightened out as it 
appears in No. 2. My instructions 
as to changes were given on the 
ground that the simplest-way of 
setting an advertisement is also 
the best way. doubt very much 
if the business men to whom the 
advertisement is directed would 
applaud the Japanese effect of the 
first paragraph as it appears in 
setting No. 1. Our head composi- 
tor has splendid ideas regarding 
advertisement composition, but he 
likes the more or less freakish 
style displayed by No. 1. He be- 
lieves that No. 1 should be used 


because it is ‘dfferent.’ Now, 
which do you think is preferable— 
simplicity as illustrated in No. 2 
or the ‘different’ style shown in 
No. 1?” 

The Schoolmaster replied by 
letter in this wise: : 

“I do not think there is a great 
deal of d:fference between the two 
set-ups. I do not believe that such 


Banks ¢& Business Firms 
Needing Office Supplies 


will find that the Parcel Post has made it possible to get from 
Smith-Brooks’ Store most of the supplies needed 
in LESS time and at much LESS cost than ever before. 


No matter where you are, Smith-Brooks’ Cata- GOODS Every order for 
log of office equipment will bring to your office by 


SHIPPED 722 
SAME DAY “ss ‘ame ame dy 


grotnenn be bed in Deaver 


200 PAGE 
CATALOG 
FREE! 







small matters as those you have 
mentioned make any appreciable 
difference in the pulling power of 
an advertisement. 


“In general, 1 am opposed to 
rule-work and underscoring. In 
rare cases such trimming helps; 
nine times out of ten it does not 
help. 

“1 don’t like the two styles of 
type introduced by tlie printer in 
the first paragraph. Really, the 
only thing he gained there was 
that he shortened the measure and 
made it easier for the eye to grasp 
the three lines of matter to the 
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left. I prefer an arrangement 
just a little different from No. 2. 
[ would indent this first para- 
graph two picas on each side so 
as to relieve the monotony of all 
those paragraphs coming up flush 
to the straight edge. Too much 
sameness results in lack of con- 
trast. 

“As to a choice between the two 
proofs as they stand, I prefer the 
one without the little gimcrack, 
that is, the readjusted paragraph. 

“In this particular case, I think 
that the three light rules are like 
the potato that old Taz Lampkin 
carried in his pocket as a possible 
cure for rheumatism. Taz said 
that if the potato didn’t do any 
good it didn’t do any harm. In 
other words, it seems to me the 
advertisement is about as good 
with the rules in as with them out. 
Taking them out leaves a little too 
much white space where the rules 
were, and the No. 2 proof would 
be better, I think, were the entire 
type matter brought together a lit- 
tle more. snugly and the extra 


space thus saved thrown between 
the top border and the headline 
and the lower border and the 
signature. 

“Finally, I don’t like the main 
heading! I don’t think that busi- 
ness men are looking over adver- 
tisements because they need office 
supplies. You ought to have 
some headline that will grip the 
reader and make him see that he 
really needs something that the 
Smith-Brooks Printing Company 
has. I am sure that your headl:ng 
won't do that, but I can’t offhand 
suggest the magic headline that 
would do the trick. To be frank, | 
think it might take a man several 
hours to get just the right idea. 
Will you believe me if I say | 
know of a case where two agency 
men spent the greater part of two 
days coining and rejecting intro- 
ductory appeal after introductory 
appeal in order to be sure of some- 
thing that would actually stop the 
business man looking over h’s 
newspaper or his magazine and 
command a reading?” 








Rapid Electrotype Company 


OF CANADA 
MONTREAL 


‘“‘Plates that Print and Wear’’ 


@ A number of national advertisers are having their 


Canadian plates made by us. 


@ Because — we 


save them duty charges— I 4 cents per square inch— 
and guarantee our work to be of the highest quality. 


@ We pack and ship plates to any point 
in Canada in time to catch insertion 
dates. Let us help you in your next 


Canadian campaign. 


Write for Prices 
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The Schoolmaster, while a gen- 
eral admirer of the /nland Printer 
believes it does considerable 
mischief by imparting wrong 
ideas to its readers on the impor- 
tant subject of advertisement dis- 
play. For years this trade maga- 
zine has conducted ad-setting con- 
tests, allowing the contestants to 
decide by a vote among them- 


—{RUG SALE/=——— 
Rugs at a Flat Reduction 
of 1-4 off Regular 


D.; 
i rice rice 
“ess smers en coptice thet wore om 
going to sell rugs at such prices that 
sflord to watt "Will they wear out 
We Are Going to Sell You a Whole Rug for 
the Price of Three-fourths of It 
Six Big Days: Sept. 23, 24. 25, 26, 27, 28 
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A FEARFUL AND WONDERFUL PRINTER'S 
EFFORT 


selves which set-ups were entitled 
to the honors. As not one job 
printer in a dozen is strong on 
ad display, the result of the vote 
of such a jury can well be imag- 
ined. Occasionally a fair adver- 
tisement comes out ahead, but 
some of the prize winners are 
fearful and wonderful examples of 
rulework and other jim-crack 
ideas of the world of job printing. 

Here is reproduced an adver- 
tisement complimented by the /1- 
land Printer as being excellent 
What would a good advertising 
agency do to a printer who turned 
in a job like this? It makes one 
tremble to think of the language 
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your own ox is gored, 
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that might happen! About the 


only strong features of the com- 
position are the signature and 
headline, and the latter would 

better if the conventional “invert 
ed pyramid’ were abandoned and 
the word “Price” put back on the 
second line, thus making an easily 
grasped two-line heading. What 
a rude shock the father of this 
ad display will get some day if 
he gets into real advertising work 
and finds that simplicity and 
strength are preferred to all his 
beloved paneling, underlining and 
““inique” vertical arrangements. 


The Grocery World and Geu- 
eral Merchant fusses with Col- 
lier’s about the Westfield list, tak- 
ing the ground that the list con- 
veys a false impression in that 
some acknowledged pure foods are 
not included in the list. But the 
Grocery World and General Mer- 
chant carries a Fels soap adver- 
tisement in which the advertiser 
asserts that Fels soap is the only 
naphtha soap. The editor of this 
trade journal was asked by the 
Schoolmaster if he didn’t think 
that the publication of such an ad- 
vertisement gave his readers a 
false impression, when Procter & 
Gamble are featuring a naphtha 
soap. The editor replies that the 
matter is one between manutfac- 
turers, that Fels & Co. may mean 
to deny that the P. & G. article 
is a real naphtha, and that the 
advertiser has a perfect right to 
do that if he does it over his own 
signature. The distinction seems 
to be one without a difference 
The advertising of the Westfield 
list is also a matter between manu- 
facturers, and at the most the only 
wrong impress‘on is an inference. 
In the Fels advertisement a direct 
statement is made. It usually 
makes a little difference when 
One of the 
national magazines. recently re- 
quired an advertiser to change 


“will regret buying a piano with- 


out an inside player” to “may 
regret,” on the ground that the 
stronger statement was unfair to 
certain other advertisers. 
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The Schoolmaster had arrived 
in a certain large city at noon. He 
figured that he had just an hour 
for lunch before taking another 
train. But it was best to be sure, 
and so he applied to the “Infor- 
mation Bureau,” a rather preten- 
tious-looking and centrally located 


office. ‘“When’s your next train 
to W———-?””_ “Three o'clock,’ 
replied Mr. Information Man. 
“No train before then?” “No.” 


“What's become of that one o'clock 
that used to go?" “Oh, that—that 








still goes.” “What time does it 
get to w— “I don’t 
know,’ 


Whereupon the Schoolmaster 
asked for a time-table, figured it 
out, and told Mr. Information 
Man the answer so that he might 
be able to help out the next fact- 
seeker who came along. 

Suggestion from the Schoolmas- 
ter to enterprising railroads: 
Adopt the department-store idea 
and send a few shoppers around 
to test your service. 

* * 

lf there is anything that needs 
the services of an advertising man 
worse than the average railroad 
time-table the Schoolmaster would 
like to see it. As puzzles some of 
these time-tables would be great 
successes, but most of them do 
not promote the use of temperate 
language. The public is grateful 
to that railroad which arranges 
the schedules so that one does not 
have to be a traffic expert in or- 
der to figure out a route. 

* * * 

“Vitalitea” is the trade name 
for Thomas Martindale's Brazil- 
ian maté, or Brazilian tea. Can 
you beat that as a fine example of 
a suggestive name? But will peo- 
ple know how to pronounce it 
until they are told? 








AUXILIARIES t° PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGNS 
W. A. ANDERSON & CO. 
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The Janesville Daily Gazette 
Brings Results 


The following letter from The Bank 
of Evansville, Evansville, Wisconsin, is 
a strong argument in favor of “The 
Gazette” for your publicity. If it can 
bring results for a bank, it can do the 
same for you. Letter in part follows: 

“We are greatly pleased with the re. 
sults we have had from the Gazette dur- 
ing the past six months, and would like 
to renew the contract for another six 
months at the same rate. 

THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wis. 

Eastern Rep., M. C. Watson, 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 
Western Rep., A. W. Allen, 
1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, II. 





THE BOOK THAT COST THE 
AUTHOR HIS JOB 
6c : sea?? Was Writ- 

Starving America” \“°°"""" 
advertising man—Alfred W. McCann, 
member of Vigilance Committee. 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. 

Every advertising man who eats 
food, has a family, or advertises food 
will want it. 

Send 10c postage for a copy —Read 
the first chapter—Return the book, or 
send $1.50 for it. 


F. M. Barton, 708 Paxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 











Did You in 1893 or 1894 


if Life Insurance for $10,000 (or more) 

deferred in any American com- 

y on which premiums to date are paid? 

f yes, | have interesting and profitable 
information. 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 




















German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think what a quantity of goods the 128,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 85c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


"FIRST HANDS ox PREMIUMS! 


All the sources of supply for quality mer- 
chandise used for premium purposes, 
Likewise advertising specialties and sou- 
venirs. Free “Buyers’ Information Ser 
vice” to subscribers. Tue NovE.ty 
News, 213 8. Market St., Chicago; 120 big 
pages; illustrated; a year; me le mail 
or news-stands. No free cop’ 
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120 PRINTERS’ INK 














Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 


Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
No order for one time inser- 
and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


AD. WRITERS 





LBERT FRANE & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


Mechanical Subjects 


WRITTEN and ILLUSTRATED by us to show big 
doses of R. B. and G. M. Ads., Folders, Let- 
ters, Booklets, * send Organ Stories. ALFRED 
WONFER, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 








The value of the Adver- 
tising Service which we 
render our clients—can- 
not be gauged by price or 
superficial scrutiny, but 
only by the actual re- 
sults—the sales increase 
which we have been able 
to bring about. Write 
on letterhead for Port- 
folio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N.J. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buy ers of hinery and suppli 








HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 








FO ay ICK RESULTS _ USE the 
DE WEEKLY POST, Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 110,000, growing all 
the time, delivered by Uncle Sam—No street or 
newsstand sales. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word 

vlack face caps count double). Display adver- 
tising rate 25c per line, $3.50 per inch flat. Sam- 
ple copy and circulation by states sent on request. 











Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an adv ertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 





If you want to know why you 
do not get more business, send me ail 
your advertising matter and a check for $2 and 
I will tell you what is wrong. Twenty years at 
it. FARMER SMITH, Cedar Grove, N. J. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES . 





DVERTISERS! Mail Dealers. Our Adver- 

tisers’ Guide gives rates, circulation of 2,000 
Different Publications. Includes 30 Mail Order 
Plans. Sent complete, 10c. DEARBORN ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, 523 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 








COIN CARDS 





$2.60 per 1,000. For 6 coins, $3.00, any printing. 
DODD PRINTING CO., Fort Madison, la. 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 25th St., New York. 








FOR SALE 





ACK COPIES PRINTERS’ INK —1907 to 
1912—don't let nle be short. JAMES, 305-B 
Iron Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 





OR SALE—Bullock 8-page Cylinder press; 

complete with stereotyping outfit, engine, 
shafting, etc. Now running and in good condi- 
tion. We are installing a new 28-page outfit. 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, Clinton, Iowa. 








HELP WANTED 





ELP WANTED. An opportunity for man of 

some experience to edit cither a substitute for 
a fifty-year-old paper or to successfully “buck” 
such a paper. Position is for local editor, who 
will have nothing to do with mechanical work, in 
town of 1,500, township of 2,500, county of 40,000, 
York State. ‘Teil experience, habits, expecta- 
tions and ambitions in first letter, Address Box 
711, care of Printers’ Ink, 
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ADVERTISEMENT Writers — Don’t await 
“opening”’; create position ; particulars free. 
P. O. Box 446, Madison Square, New York. 





WANTED—Youn man to conduct an adver- 
tising service for retail druggists. Very 
desirable though not absolutely necessary that 
he shall have had drug store experience and 
understand pharmacy. Must be good copy 
writer and know how to get up advertising 
schemes for retail stores. Give age, experience 
and other information, and state salary. Ad- 
dress, Box 644, St. Louis, Missouri. 





N ADVERTISING AGENCY located in 
the middle-west desires the services of a 
copy man who has a thorough mechanical educa- 
tion. He must also possess executive ability to 
direct the work of other men in his department. 
Salary offered will not be large at first but op- 
portunity for rapid advancement is exceptional. 
State experience, age, salary expected and ref- 
erences in your application. Address, Box 719, 
care of Printers’ Ink. , 








LETTER-WRITERS 





PUT YOUR 

LETTER PROBLEMS before an expert. 
sales, Collection or Good-will letters sensibly 
written to produce results. DAVID DANE, 
Portland, Ind. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





$60. 00 will buy 1,000quick selling mail order 
* books worth $1,000. Great sacrifice 
sale. Circular describing book free. JAMES 
ORR, 218 Washington Avenue, N., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 





e @¢ e 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—novel— your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manufacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get ‘‘in” quick with this ad —gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,”” Cincinnati. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





OSITION WANTED as manufacturing man 
with advertising agency. Experience; prac- 
tical printer. Box 699, care of Printers’ Ink. 





S EprrTor, position wanted; daily or weekly; 

versatile, prose, verse; ready pen; traveled; 
collegian; sober; experienced; begin moderate 
salary. F. SEABORNE, Central Sta., W. Va. 





Copy Writer, 14 years with leading 
agency, desires change. Age 27. Salary mod- 
erate but opportunity wanted. Write for samples 
of copy. Box 721, care of Printers’ Ink. 





—-------_— ee 
OLLEGE GRADUATE wants opportunity 
to manage adve'tising department manufac- 

turing concern; now assistant with large national 

advertiser; newspaper and trade journal experi- 
ence; capable of creating systematized advertis- 
ing department. B.A., Box 724, Printers’ Ink, 





Open for Engagement 


Advertising and Sales Manager who had charge 
of introduction and successful sale of a great 
household product of national and international 
Sale, Box 720, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Southern Sales Manager 


Several years’ experience in executive ana sales 
positions; fair knowledge of Spanish; present 
employment in the south. Box 723, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





Young man wants an opportunity 
to climb as assistant to advertising manager or 
in agency. Age2l, high-school graduate, I. C. S. 
graduate (average 96); knows type, layouts, en- 
gravings; has facility of expression with energy- 
plus. New York or east of New York preferred. 
AMBITIOUS, Box 718, care of Printers’ Ink. 





OSITION WANTED WITH AGENCY OR 

AS MANAGER'S ASSISTANT by student of 
Printers’ Ink, practical printer and I. C. S. grad- 
uate. No experience outside of printing trade, 
but wants to prove advertising ability at any 
figure; can write strong copy and look after 
technical details. Age 20; preference, west of 
—- Address Box 715, care of Printers’ 
nk. 





o,° 
Change of Position 

Now Advertising Director of large chemical 
and toilet goods firm in Middle West. Desire 
position in East with a live, well established 
agency or advertiser that wants a man who 
establishes advertising on an intelligent, system- 
atic, and constant study of the article, con- 
sumer, problems of production, retail and dealer 
merchandising, and industrial conditions. Any 
good marketable line considered. Food products, 
chemicals, and agricultural articles especially. 
Copy writing or general advertising work. Edu- 
cated—academic and scientific. Age 29. Mar- 
ried. Box 722, care of Printers’ Ink. 


An Experienced Man 


in sales, advertising and modern office detail 
systems, is looking for a change. He has had 
experience as solicitor for display and classified 
departments on one of the leading newspapers 
of the country. He has had experience as sales- 
man and had charge of the installation of the 
foremost line of office detail and record systems 
He is now connected with one of the leading 
eastern agencies, in a responsible position. If 
you are interested in a man with proven ability 
and who can be depended upon to make good in 
a position such as those mentioned above, ad- 
dress Box 717, care of Printers’ Ink. 














PREMIUMS 


Premium Dinner Sets 
Produce Positive Results 


We have hundreds of gratified customers. 
Write for plans, prices and illustrations. 


H. R. WYLLIE CHINA COMPANY 
Huntington, W. Va. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 








OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





END: for Harris-Dibble Bulletin of Business 
Opportunities. Just out. HARRIS DIBBLE 
Comrany, 71 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








Advertisements u 
INK a detailed statement showing 
for one year. 


w 








nuer this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
the totai number 
I'hese statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the frst person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 


of perfect copies printed for every issue 














ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average tor IQtly 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 
ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Dec , 1912, 6,086 


daily. A. A. ex. reguiarly 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, 77 ibune. D'y & S'y av.’12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


0.0.0.0. 04 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve month: ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday Ihe n-t paid 
circulation, Darly only, 100,541; 
Sunday only, 187, 913. Theonly 
morn'ng or evening paper in 
We is: ca selling at “more than 
one cent per copy with over 
We is 000 weekday circulation 
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CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 
Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
*o12 (sworn) 19,198 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, sc. 
New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 
Examined by A. A. 
Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos. '12, 64,164(@@). Carrier delivery. 


1910, 


Waterbury, Xepudlican. 
A. regularly. 1012, Daily, 8,180; 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average, 1912, 17,466 
‘Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269 


Peoria. Avening Star. Circuiation tor 1912, 


larly, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 





Chicago Examiner, average 
1911, Sunday 641,628, Daily 
216,698, net paid. The Daiiy 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 
The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


than all the 


every Sunday 

other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

0 Vhe absolute correctness 

or the 
ing accorded 

Examiner is 


the Printers’ 
Company, 


above circulation rat- 
the Chicagu 
guaranteed by 
Ink Publishing 
who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune.. Sworn average Dec., 
1912, 12,640. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Hye 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. “All paid in advance 
Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’12), 36,446. 
Evening Tribune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
Washington, Ave. Fournai. Only daily in 
county. 1,976 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Avening Courier, 56th year; Av. cy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


Average 1912, daily, 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Foursnal. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49.151, 
Lonisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


Average 1912, 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, 6 months sworn statement 
U.S. P. O. daily and Sun., net circulation 44,752. 


MAINE 
Kennebec Yoursal, daily average 
Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 


Average for 1912, daily 


Augusta, 
1912, 10,908. 

Bangor, Commerctai. 
10,692 

Portland, Evening Express. -Averagefor toll, 
daily 17,625. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average ror, 79,626. For Jan., 
1913, 76,598. 

‘The absolute correctness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
tero Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boston, Glove. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149—Dec. av., 182,159. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915—Dec. av., 320,644. 
Advertising Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 iines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 
1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price 
!'he above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1012 
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Boston, Evening Transcri~t (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. l.argest amount ot week day ad 

Boston, Daily Post. January circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 394,682; 
Sunday Post, 319,855. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiat‘on in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circuiation in its field. 

Lynn, Hvening /tem Dailv sworn av. I1Q10, 
16,562; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,338. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughiy. 

Salem, Avening News. Actuai daily average 
for 1912, 19,198 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘12, 20,367. lhe “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476 ; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ridune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1012, 105,250. 
Yhe absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
At is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEEO Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal Every 
evening and Sunday (QQ). In oo 

I91l average daily circulation, 

evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,203. Daily average cir- 
culation for Dec., 1912, evening only, 83,215. 
ane Sunday circulation for Dec., 1912, 

33 





CIRCULATION Minneapolis, | i pe ee 
Murpny,p Established 
1807. Oldest Slicieute dail; 
Average circulation of daily 
GUAR Trioune for year ended Dec. 31, 
Ye to 1011, 98,586. Average circulation 
ot Sunday 7riduee for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1011, daily 7r#- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 





MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,483 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,667 daily average 1012. 
Camden, /ost-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Avening 7imes. '08, 21,326: 2c-—'oo, 
19,062; ’r0, 19,288; 11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORK 4 
Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,156. It's the leading paper 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 54,496; Hngquirer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
9,565. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Waily average for 1912, 6,739 


NEW YORE CITY 
Th Globe Largest high-class evening 
e circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
January Ist to December 3Ist, 1912, 129,427. 
A. A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Union Star, 75% ‘*home"' cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 
Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Dec.,’12, 
4,146. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec. ,’12, 6,321. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, lain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For Jan., 10:3, 102,463 daily; Sunday, 140,866. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,676 average, 
Jan., 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 


circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Philadelphia. ‘he Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
GUAR paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEES on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1912, 
93,251; the Sunday Press, 176,787. 
Washington, Retorter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060. 
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West Chester. Local News, 


daily, W.H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. in its goth year. 
GUA® Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve, net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News 
for December, 1912, 17,026. 
York, Dispatch ana Daily 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Avening / 1mes. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn 


Providence, Daily Jourmai. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 


age 1912 
_ Westerly, Datly Sun, George H 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. 


Average 


Average for 1912. 


Average circula- 


Utter, pub 
Cir., 1912, 6,449, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. 
datly average 1011, 8,289. 


Columbia, State. 


Evening. Actual 


Actual aver- 


age tor twelve months ending 
GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
tee Sunday, 18,625. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 
VERMONT 


Barre, 7 imes, siaily 
1912, 6,083. 
Burlington, Free Press. 
9,418 nex 


Only paper incity. Av. 
Examined by A.A.A. 
Examined by A.A.A. 
Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Jhe Bee (eve.) 


Aver. Jan. 1913, 
6,367. 


The Register (morn.), av. Jan. '13, 3,114, 
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WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger Average year orl, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288 
Tacoma, .\ews. Average for year gil, 
19,210 
Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
of tty combines with its 1912 cir. cf 
daar) 66,152 daily, 84,644 Sunday, rare 


quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes in 1011 beat its 
nearest competitor by overtwo miilion lines in 
advertising carried. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Vatly Commonwealth. Average 
6 mo. ending Sept. 30, 1912, 4,053. Establishea 
over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Jan., 1913, 
daily 6,026; semi-weekly, 1,634. 
Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for vear 1012, 10.334. 
Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis. 
consin, daily. Average daily cir 
culation for 1912, 45,654. 7h 


Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
aver favorite home newspaper. Chas 
ida a) H. Eddy, Foreign Rep , 5024 Met 


ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 10%4 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Racine ( Wis.) Pournal-News. Average circu- 
lation, 1912, 7,036, 
ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, tarthest West city in Ontario 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, 1912, 11,796. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
EW HAVEN Register. 
medium of State. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (©©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word 
ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 


Leading want ad 
Rate lc. a word 


reads The Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that's why 7he Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory . 


HE Chicago Axaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Raltimore 
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THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


HR Ie We 


MINNESOTA 


Tt Minneapolis 7ridmme is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7¢idune is 

the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 
fied wants printed in Nov., '12, 
nce roel 3 204,621 lines. The 
number of individual advertise- 
by Printers’ ments published was 31,263 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order :—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge 
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TH Minneapolis Journal, 
every Evening and Sunday,] ©© | 
carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No tree or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 

7 .”TSC#*”s: ising) «accepted at any pricc. 
leo | casn order one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 


i es Albany Aventng Fournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
mest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
tied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
6 BS E Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carnes from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





ti sement accepted) cost $36.40 for a 
2.76 if paid wholly in advance. 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, i 
of their circulation, Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 


but for the high class and quality 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (Q@@). Established 1821. 


Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. ist 4 mos. 
12, 64,154 (O© ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark" journal for vbakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournai (QO). best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Amerscan Wooi ana Cotton Reporter 
Recognizea organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (Q@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
1830. Ihe oniy goid mark daiiy in noston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO Only 
French paper among 76,000 French popuiation. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapous Journai (QO). Oniy Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carnes more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brookiyn Hagte (OO) as VHE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn 

Dry Gooas Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Electrical World (OO) established 1874. The 
leading electricai journai ofthe worid. Average 
circulation over 20,000 weekiy. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu 

Engineering Record (O@). Vhe most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,500 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (OO) Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wiseiv in selecting Ihe Evening Post.” 
Printers’ Ink. ? 





Scientific American (QO©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the world. 

The New York 712mes (QQ) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7 ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (QO) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Goki Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Nov., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 93,251; 
Sunday, 175,787. 


‘THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prontable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Fournaé (OO), only morning paper 

among 600,000 peopie. ‘lhe R. 1. Bible. 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commerctal-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award, It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Aver & Son audit of circulation 


(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 


quality and quantitvtests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7tmes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacihc Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (OO), the 
oniy Goid Marx daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves nrst consideration when ade 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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“Reading Business” | 


William H. Ingersoll, who has helped to “make 
the dollar famous,” President of the Advertising 
Men’s League of New York, Marketing Manager of 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., came to our office last j 
week with Mr. R. T. Givaudan, Auditor of his com- : 
pany. 

“Mr. Givaudan has seen the light,” said Mr. Ingersoll. “He 


is ready to take up your Course and Service. Furthermore I am 
going to start the reading again and go through your Course from 



























beginning to end with Mr. Givaudan. 


“There is a lot of valuable business knowledge scattered here 
and there, but it’s of little use to a business man until it is put 
into a systematic, digestible form. That's what your Course does. 
You make tt possible to ‘read business’ in the same sense that a 
man can ‘read law.” 


sticeaneuebshinenstionninetiomaanen tet ee 


Mr. Ingersoll himself subscribed for the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Course and Service in February, 1910. He has had 
three years in which to test it and appraise its value to him in 
his business. His recommendation counts. 


Mr. Ingersoll is one of more than ten thousand subscribers 
to the Institute Course and Service who are ready to testify to 
its great practical value in their everyday affairs. 


Some of these subscribers are business generals; others are 


young men still trudging in the ranks. Some are advertising 4 
men; some are accountants; some are shop executives. What- 
ever their positions, they are all picked men. They are looking it 


ahead. They are moving up. 

No one in business has more use for broad and sound knowl- 
edge than the advertising man. Without such knowledge he is 
only a subordinate. With it he is one of the prime motive forces 
in the business. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute Course and Service is 
built for men who are, or intend to become, forces. Our booklet 
Business Brains” contains our message to such men. We will 


gladly send it to you on request. Please write on 
your business letterhead. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Astor Place New York City 
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Advertising Rates 


Effective with issue of January, 1913 


The Century Magazine 


Established 1870 


One page (5%” x 8”) $250.00 
Half page (5'4” x 4” or 2%” x 8”) 125.00 
Quarter page (514” x 2” or 256” x 4”) 62.50 
Less than quarter page at line rate 1.50 


DISCOUNTS 
10% on 3 pages within 12 months. 
25% on 6 pages within 12 months. 
25° on 12 consecutive insertions. 

3 pages in St. Nicholas with 3 pages in The 
Century, within 12 months, earn yearly rate 
in each magazine. 

Advertisements less than one-half inch are not 
accepted. 

23 lines is smallest rate holder accepted. 

Preferred positions by contract. 

Century Advertising Supplement, $1400 to $1800 
for 4 pages. 

Insertions, 2 pages furnished by the advertiser, $600. 


TERMS 


3° discount for cash. All bills are due on 25th 
of month preceding date of issue. Forms close 
on first of month preceding date of issue. 


Address, orders, copy, etc. 
Advertising Department 
The Century Co. 


33 East 17th Street, New York City 




















The Price of a Jewel 
is not determined 
solely by its size 








